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LURE OF THE GLENS 


BY DUNCAN KENNEDY 


“ Burt, tell me,” said the man in 
London, “ don’t you sometimes feel 
a bit cut off and out of things away 
up in the north? How far is it— 
five hundred miles ?” 

“ Nearer six,” I said. “ But, my 
dear chap, there are only about thirty 
thousand of us in the capital of the 
Highlands who are five or six 
hundred miles from London. Think 
of the unfortunate millions in London 
who are all that way from Inverness.” 

In the early days of Hitler’s war, 
when Britain had her back to the wall 
and the future was dark, certain men 
of vision foresaw that, whatever the 
outcome might be, there would at 
the end be a great shortage of machine 

I 


power to mend the wreckage of the 
broken years. They knew that much 
potential power was running to 
waste in Highland streams, and they 
knew that on the human side the 
life-blood of the glens had for long 
been draining away to the towns and 
to other lands for lack of work and 
opportunity. They not only fore- 
saw; they took action to stem the 
waste and harness the wayward power. 
In doing so they would continue, and 
greatly enlarge upon, the pioneer 
efforts of those who for half a century 
had blazed the trail. 

Scarcely were the guns silenced on 
the battle-fronts when the work was 
begun. Year after year the waters of 


the glens have been measured, col- 
lected and corralled behind dams 
great and small; now they are 
carried through hidden tunnels deep 
under the mountains and delivered, 
duly bound, to the waiting turbines, 
where their power is taken from them 
and transformed ard distributed 
throughout the land, to drive a trolley- 
bus in Glasgow or give light to a 
crofter’s cottage in the Isle of Skye. 
And then, their work well done, they 
are freed to go singing on their way 
to the sea. 

If you are interested in these things 
you will find all about them in tech- 
nical papers and in annual reports. 
And you will now and again come 
across in some newspaper a cry from 
the heart of an anguished patriot who 
fears for the amenities of the glen or 
foresees the ruination of his fishing. 
More rarely, when the work is done 
and the scars are healed, you will 
meet an honest fellow who tells you 
that he was wrong: the glen has 
never looked so lovely ; or, the fish- 
ing has improved beyond belief. 

I am not writing of such matters 
now. I mention them only because 
they were the reason for my return 
after many years to the land of my 
youth: to parts that I had known 
before, and more parts that were new 
to me. 

Glen More—The Great Glen— 
cleaves through the Highlands from 
the Moray Firth to Loch Linnhe like 
the slash of a claymore. From it 
glen after glen runs towards the 
west, some carrying roads of varying 
quality that persevere till they reach 
the fringe of the Atlantic. In others 
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the roads degenerate into tracks and 
finally die out among the hills, per- 
haps ending at some lonely shooting- 
lodge that once hummed with fashion- 
able life in the Highland season, and 
now looks desolate, forgotten and 
rather sad. 

In time I got to know some of 
these glens in all their moods and in 
all seasons—Glen Garry, Glen Mor- 
iston, Glen Affric, and many others 
whose names vibrate like the harp 
of an ancient bard. They differ one 
from another, and each has its own 
peculiar charm. It was an English- 
man from Sussex, exiled on survey 
work in the north and loving his 
exile, who remarked one day as we 
drove down the glen road that there 
was no green in the Highlands. He 
missed the lush uniform colour that 
he knew in the lime-rich pastures of 
his native downs. In that sense 
perhaps he was right; for the old 
rocks of Caledonia, ancient before 
the Alps and the Himalayas were 
cradled, produce a growth that seems 
to have borrowed much of its colour- 
ing from the fires in which these 
ancient rocks had their beginnings, 
deep below the surface of the earth. 
There are lichens on the rocks; 
there are sphagnum moss, bog 
asphodel and a hundred others that 
splash the summer pattern of the 
moor; July hillsides aflame with 
purple heath, and later the rich 
russet of the dying bracken. And 
when the sun shines on the many 
lochs, large and small, that stud the 
coloured landscape, they glow with 
an unbelievable blue that shames to 
paleness the blue of the sky above. 
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Not least among the things that 
give to each glen its character and 
individuality are the trees that clothe 
its slopes, or the absence of them. 
In Glen Cannich you will find on the 
southern flank a fragment of the old 
Caledonian forest that has repro- 
duced itself since before the records 
of man began. Here the Scots pines, 
unfettered by the rules of practical 
forestry, spread their branches wide 
to the free winds. They stand 
stately and aloof as though conscious 
of their ancient lineage. Across the 
valley, beyond the tumbling Cannich, 
the mountain-side stretches rugged 
and bare to the sky, with the rocky 
ribs showing through its scanty 
hide. A few miles eastwards, in Glen 
Urquhart, the mountain slope has 
been closely afforested by the hand of 
man, giving a type of woodland that 
is much criticised by many lovers of 
the wild. Nevertheless it has a 
beauty and dignity of its own, some- 
thing perhaps of the rhythm and 
orderliness of a regiment on parade, 
but above all a beauty of colour in 
the mass. This is perhaps most 
apparent in winter when the branches 
of deciduous trees are bare. The 
larches have shed their needles and 
the twigs make a texture of cloth of 
gold, with here and there a band of 
redder gold marking a firebreak of 
the Japanese larch. The birches that 
spring up in unplanted areas or in 
the wake of cleared forest are mantles 
of rich purple, while the pines and 
spruces, with their deep tones of 
green, are a constant reminder that 
the forest is not dead but sleeping. 
In spring, when the sap begins to 
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stir and before the buds have opened, 
a soft glow seems to spread over the 
masses of the larch and birch, like 
the flush on the face of a waking 
child. . 

And yet again you will find, gener- 
ally in the straths and on the valley 
floors, a rich variety of woodland 
trees, some planted for beauty in 
more spacious days, some self- 
planted—beech and birch, oak and 
larch, gean and horse-chestnut. It 
is these that put the high-lights on 
the canvas when the late autumn runs 
riot with colour. 

I pulled in by the roadside one day 
at a spot where, as I ate my lunch, I 
could enjoy the pageant of autumn. 
In the background the dense mass of 
the new forest covered the gullied 
slopes of the hill. Down below, the 
river rambled on its way, almost 
hidden by the gay-coloured ribbon 
of trees that lined its course. Nearer, 
standing alone, was a beech—that 
loveliest of trees—tall and slender, in 
the height of its autumn glory. I 
must have been in romantic mood ; 
for the scene conjured up a picture of 
a débutante, all dressed up in her 
golden gown, on tiptoe and breath- 
less, waiting for the escort who would 
carry her away to her first ball. I 
passed that way a month later. The 
ball was over. The débutante stood 
with the golden dress around her 
feet, and she seemed to have paused 
for a moment to listen in memory to 
the dying strains of the last waltz 
before retiring to her winter sleep. 

When the winter comes and the 
days are short, and ice and snow are 
liable to lay their grip on the land, 
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travelling through the glens takes on 
a different character. You can no 
longer set out light-heartedly in the 
morning to cross from coast to coast, 
do your work and return forthwith, 
the day and night before you, with 
a packet of sandwiches and a flask 
of coffee to cover your inner needs. 
You may leave the coast-line with a 
threat of fresh snow in the air and 
find that inland it has already been 
falling steadily, and at the 800-foot 
level the road is becoming impass- 
able. Perhaps the snow-ploughs are 
out ; you may find one ahead of you 
and be thankful to creep along in its 
wake till you reach the lower levels, 
where the cover of snow is thinner. 
At such times it is best to avoid 


Among the sporting hazards that 
are met in travelling the Highland 
roads are the ferries over the many 
sea-lochs that cut deep into the 
western coast. They add spice to 
the journey of the care-free traveller, 
but one whose programme is tied to 
the hands of the clock may find the 
seasoning overdone. There is always 
the chance of a long queue of waiting 
cars, or an occasional breakdown of 
the ferry-boat, or perhaps just the 
ferryman away having his tea. 

We set out from Gairloch on a 
morning full of wind and driving rain 
to visit the north of Skye, with the 
hopeful intention of returning the 
same evening. A run of some 220 
miles does not sound excessive, but 
the western roads are no speedways, 


travelling by night, and to have a 
companion when you travel by day. 

The pattern of wild-life changes 
too when snow whitens the higher 
grounds. Hunger drives the red- 
deer down to the strath in search of 
grazing, and as you drive along you 
may come on a herd of them crossing 
the road. You will slow down or 
stop to let them pass. They look at 
you, alert and curious but not afraid, 
for a car appears to convey to wild 
animals no association with danger. 
But if you leave the car and reveal 
yourself to the startled deer as their 
enemy man, they are off on the 
instant and flowing over the hill, 
hardly seeming to touch the ground 
as they go. 


and there were two ferries to cross 
in each direction. Moreover, the 
October days were drawing in, and 
some ferries have a disconcerting 
habit of closing down when dusk 
falls. 

On a fair day there would be many 
temptations to pause and admire the 
changing view. The narrow but 
unspoilt road winds along the side of 
Loch Maree, a passing place at every 
corner. The red boles of the pines, 
the blue of the loch glimpsed between 
them, and the bulk of Slioch—the 
Spear—thrusting at the sky beyond 
the water make an unforgettable 
panorama. But today, even had 
there been time, there was no tempta- 
tion to halt. The surface of the 
loch was patterned with foam and 
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spindrift, and Slioch was buried in 
cloud. 

Short of Achnasheen our road 
branched to the right down the broad 
bosom of Strathcarron and came at 
length to salt water again and the 
ferry at Strome. The ferry-boat was 
moored at the slipway: there was 
evidently little traffic on such a day. 
It took no great time to find the 
ferry-man and his mate and get under 
way, but we grudged the precious 
minutes. We warned the ferry-man 
of our return in the evening. 

“ Well,” he said, non-committal, 
** we should be finishing at dusk, but 
we'll be keeping an eye open for 
you.” 

South of Strome Ferry the road 
rises steeply from the slipway, and 
six miles on drops as steeply to join 
the road that runs from the Great 
Glen to Kyle of Lochalsh, the gate- 
way to Skye. At Kyle our luck held. 
There was only one car ahead of us, 
and the ferry-boat was drawing in to 
the slipway when we arrived. We 
slithered down the wet stones and 
crawled aboard behind the other car. 
The wind, as we crossed, whipped 
the surface of the narrows and sent the 
spray driving across the boat. As the 
ferry-man came to the car window to 
collect the fares a bigger splash than 
usual came on board. The window 
was slammed shut just in time to 
avoid a ducking. The ferry-man, 
back to the weather, took it unheeding 
on his oilskins. 

Some people profess to love the 
mountains in all their moods, in 
cloud or in sunshine. For me I like 
them best when I can see them. As 


we splashed north through Skye, 
nothing of the hills could we see but 
their lower slopes, ribboned with 
white water that filled the channels 
and overflowed the culverts, ponding 
on the roadway. When we referred 
to our rate of progress we spoke of 
knots. There was no time to stop for 
lunch, and we ate our sandwiches 
under way, two of us taking turns at 
the wheel. 

In the early afternoon we reached 
Storr, where the Old Man—a striking 
column of basalt 160 feet high— 
stands sentinel over the Sound of 
Raasay. In his inception the Old 
Man had been part of a molten mass 
striving to escape from a neck or 
fissure in the solid rock that sur- 
rounded him. He did not succeed, 
but through the long ages cooled and 
hardened in sullen confinement. 
Then for millions of years the softer 
rock that had moulded him slowly 
weathered away, leaving the Old Man 
and his lesser companions standing 
stark against the sky. 

In two hours we had finished the 
work we came to do and were heading 
for home, leaving the Old Man of 
Storr, half-shrouded in mist, to his 
lonely vigil. 

At Kyleakin for once our luck 
failed us. Several cars were queued 
up at the ferry, and it was well 
over half an hour before we finally 
got aboard. It was hit or miss now 
for the ferry at Strome. If we 
missed the last crossing it would 
mean going round by Invermoriston 
and Beauly, with another ninety 
miles added to the run. 

The wind had dropped a bit, but 
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the rain fell steadily. The sky was 
heavy and dark, and dusk was setting 
in early when at last we panted up 
the steep incline towards Strome. 
As we reached the top we switched 
on the headlights in the hope that 
they would give a warning to the 
ferry that we were on the way. The 
powerful beams wavered over the 
moor and the cloud-filled sky beyond 
as we followed the winding road and 
breasted the rises. In a few minutes 
we came in sight of the narrows and 
heaved sighs of relief when in the 
gathering dusk we made out the 
shape of the ferry-boat still lying at 
the near side. 

Two dripping figures in oilskins 
greeted us at the slipway. 

““ We were chust starting for home 
when we saw your lichts in the sky,” 
said the ferry-man. 

Now that we could relax we sud- 
denly realised that we were hungry. 


The glens are all but empty of 
their native folk; and yet if you 
have frequent occasion to travel them 
your contact with a variety of your 
fellow-men can be closer and wider 
than if you dwelt among the teeming 
crowds of the city. In summer they 
come singly, in pairs and in shoals, 
from the home towns and from the 
ends of the earth: from Norway and 
New Zealand, Italy and Indiana, 
Pakistan and Peru, in fact from any 
country where men are permitted by 
their rulers to travel abroad. They 
have heard from afar of the beauties 


Three miles beyond the ferry, 
where the village of Lochcarron 
forms a long thin line along the 
lochside, our eyes were gladdened by 
the sight of an hotel, the welcoming 
light from the windows making 
jewelled javelins of the slanting rain. 
Hurrying through the deluge I 
explored within. The place was 
quiet, and there seemed to be no one 
about, but presently, ferreting along 
a passage, I found behind a serving 
hatchway a pleasant lady polishing 
silver. 

“Do you think,” I said when we 
had exchanged greetings, “‘ you could 
raise something to eat for four 
hungry people ?” 

The lady paused a moment, a look 
of utter dismay dawning on her face. 
Then she threw her arms heaven- 
wards and clutched her forehead. 

“Four hundred people?” she 
cried. 


of the Highland hills; somewhere, 
perhaps, they have seen a regiment 
go marching past with swinging kilts 
and heard the skirl of the pipes, and 
they are curious to see what manner of 
land it is that produces such people. 
They have all heard of the Loch Ness 
monster, and eyes are constantly 
alert when the mysterious loch is in 
sight. 

If you would make the acquaint- 
ance of these migrants from the out- 
side world, one key to it is a spare 
seat or two in your car. Once the 
passenger is settled comfortably in 
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his seat, you have him rather unfairly 
at a disadvantage. You can freely 
discuss with him art, politics, educa- 
tion or any other controversial subject 
(on which he may indeed be an expert) 
with the comforting assurance that 
however much he may disagree with 
you, he is unlikely for obvious reasons 
to try to convince you by violent 
means. 

I do not speak of official visitors, 
from Whitehall or Edinburgh, mem- 
bers of public bodies or engineers 
from overseas, all interested in tech- 
nical matters or amenities ; for these 
usually come by appointment and are 
not the concern of the casual motorist 
with a vacant seat. 

At any time of the year one may 
strike up a new acquaintance, but it is 
naturally in the summer-time, when 
half the world is on holiday, that the 
field is most prolific, and the variety 
infinite, among the company of those 
who from choice or necessity prefer 
to travel foot-loose on the open road. 
Today it may be a Swedish judge, 
discoursing on the legal system of his 
country, tomorrow a couple of girls 
from Tunis or a shepherd in damp 
and hairy tweeds, with his even more 
damp and hairy dogs. The shepherd 
is one of the rarer passengers, for his 
work in all weathers is on the hills and 
not on the highway. 

There was the wee Cockney man 
from the East End of London, as 
strangely out of place among the hills 
as a sporran in Throgmorton Street. 
He had made a bet that he would 
walk from London to Inverness, and 
yesterday his task was finished. A 
card, proudly produced, had been 


stamped at various post offices on the 
way north to confirm his achieve- 
ment. He was now at liberty to 
return as best he might and this was 
the first stage of his journey home. 

South of Inverness I was hailed 
one fine morning by a questing 
thumb, and pulled up beside a tall 
lean fellow in a light-coloured suit. 

“ Where are you making for?” I 
asked, as he swung his pack into the 
back seat. 

** Fort Sumpter, I guess.” 

“Fort Sumpter!” The name 
aroused vague recollections of some 
far-off battle in America, whether 
in the Civil War or that associated 
with the Boston tea-party I could not 
at the moment recall. 

“Well, it was Fort Sompin’ or 
other,” he said. 

“Tt wouldn’t be Fort William by 
any chance ?” 

“Yeah, Fort William. 
that’s it.” 

“Jump in,” I said; and, as he 
folded his long legs beside me, 
“ Tm afraid I can’t take you to Fort 
William, but [ll get you twenty-five 


I guess 
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miles along the road. Now, if it was: 


Skye...” 

“Skye! You goin’ to Skye? 
Gee! that’s a good place. May I 
come alawng ?” 

He was an architect from San 
Francisco. He had a date in London 
in about five days’ time. Till then 
he did not much mind where he 
went, and the lure of Skye was 
irresistible. 

He was a friendly soul, and his 
talk made the miles slip by. We 
turned up Glen Moriston and ran 








alongside the river. The road, 
splashed and dappled in sunshine, 
wound its way among the trees, 
bringing at every turning a fresh view 
of river and woodland, with here and 
there the water tumbling in white 
cascades among the rocks. By-and- 
by we left the trees, and the glen 
opened out into the broad strath, with 
a panorama of mountains filling the 
horizon. My companion had fallen 
silent for some time. We had left 
Loch Cluanie behind and were slip- 
ping down Glen Shiel, with Faochaig 
and the Saddle towering clear ahead, 
and the first of the seven sisters of 
Kintail humping the sky on our 
right, when I heard him heave a 
great sigh. 

* Gee!” he said, “‘ this beats the 
Rawkies.” 

Shortly after he spoke again, 
** Say, do the folks in the towns over 
here know about this ?” 

We crossed the ferry to Skye in the 
late afternoon as the sun was dipping 
behind the massive hulk of the Red 
Hills. I was for Sligachan ; and the 
Californian, after careful study of his 

“map, reckoned he would push straight 
on from there towards the west of the 
island, where the map showed a 
hostel. He would thumb a lift from 
a passing car. When I pointed out 
that roads to western Skye were not 
teeming with traffic at that time of 
day and for all I knew he might have 
the road to himself, he decided 
optimistically to stay at my hotel. 

It was getting on for dinner-time 
when we pulled up at the door and 
waded through a porchful of tackety 

boots and climbing-gear. He was in 
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luck, and got a room, although it was 
the height of the season. After a 
wash I came down and found him in 
a small circle near the fire, for the 
evening was cool. He had already 
made friends with everyone in sight, 
and was evidently keeping them 
entertained. I joined the group. 

“You know that song ‘I -know 
where I’m going’ ?” I asked them. 
(It was popular at the time.) They 
did. ‘‘ Well, this fellow thinks he’s 
on the road to Fort William.” 

In the holiday months the glen 
roads are punctuated with betartan’d 
young men and women from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and other towns, 
with sun-kissed knees and noses, 
trudging bravely under mighty bur- 
dens ; pack-drill that in a barracks 
would arouse feelings to the verge of 
mutiny. Can it be that in their brief 
fortnight of freedom nature tends to 
react from the cloying security of the 
welfare state and swing the pendulum 
to the other extreme ? Be that as it 
may, when the afternoon shadows are 
lengthening and the harness is begin- 
ning to gall a bit at the shoulder, they 
are glad to ease off their burdens and 
travel in comfort the last few miles 
to the hostel. If you are thoughtful 
you will drop them just before the 
last bend, so that when they arrive it 
is in full marching-kit, making a 
brave show of swinging tartan before 
the hikers of many nations who are 
gossiping outside. 

There are always of course men 
from the neighbouring construction 
camps, lightheartedly packing up for 
a change of scene. 

“ Been here long ?” 


— 
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** Two months, I have.” (Proudly.) 

“What's the matter with the 
job ?” 

** Oh, nothin’s the matter with the 
job. I had a good job there ; workin’ 
over sixty hours a week and makin’ 
good money.” 

“* How’s the camp ?” 

*“* The camp’s fine. They feed you 
well, a lot better than the last place I 
was in.” 

** And what are you leaving for ?” 

“Me? Itchin’ feet, I suppose. 
But I tell ye, I’ve been there two 
months ! ” 

I am reminded of a remark over- 
heard in an earlier day from an old 
navvy (the breed is now extinct). 
Back bent as he busily worked the 
concrete into place on the wall, he 
philosophised for any who cared to 
listen: “ I’ve worked a week for a 
man and I’ve worked a fortnight for 
a man, but I wouldn’t work a month 
for no man livin’.” 

To help the habitual vagrant on 
his way is a thankless effort. If you 
carry him onwards for twenty miles, 
he is no nearer to his destination than 
when you found him, for destination 
he has none. Like light, his dwelling 
is a path and not a place, and he must 
ever be’ moving, till at last he reaches 
his journey’s end in a city hospital or 
a quiet bed of fragrant heather. And 
yet there comes a time when you are 
heading up into a lonely glen, with 
no human habitation in sight, and 
ahead you discern a plodding figure 
clad in an ancient greatcoat, head and 
shoulders bowed resignedly to meet 
the gathering storm; and uncon- 
sciously your foot moves to the 

12 


brake. He does not look up till you 
have stopped, and then he climbs in, 
grateful but not effusive, bringing 
with him an odour curiously com- 
pounded of underwashed humanity 
and the tang of last night’s bed of 
sweet-smelling hay. 

There are types met in the glens as 
elsewhere whom it is well to avoid. 
There is the truculent scoundrel, 
occasionally reported by a solitary 
lady driver, and on the other hand 
the female vampire who begs a lift 
from a lone man, and when nearing 
her destination tries to blackmail him 
by threats of compromise. I have 
heard of both, but have met with 
neither. There are others, less 
menacing, but unworthy, who claim 
the right of free transport from all 
who travel on wheels—the man you 
see thumbing a long nose at the car 
in front, because it has not stopped 
at his behest; the man who lies in 
the shade well off the road and raises 
a languid arm as you pass at speed, 
to let you know that he will honour 
you with his company if you wait a 
bit till he collects his things. Leave 
them alone. The majority of hitch- 
hikers are worthy of the courtesy of 
the motorist and grateful for it. 

As you travel along you may see 
small groups of local folks by the 
roadside, patient and expectant, but 
they do not hail you. They are wait- 
ing for the country bus, and you will 
be careful to avoid offering them your 
hospitality. For owners of buses, 
even of nationalised ones, have 
children to feed, and it is unfair to 
take the bread out of their mouths. 
And yet the discerning eye, with 


- 
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experience, acquires a certain dis- 
crimination that constrains one to 
qualify the rule. Ten minutes after 
the infrequent bus has passed, I see 
at the foot of the hill-road a solitary 
figure, all dressed up in her best, but 
every line eloquent of dismay and 
disappointment. Breathless from her 
haste and overwhelmed with grati- 
tude she explains that she had 
thought the clock was three-quarters 


There are many earnest and well- 
meaning folk, usually from among 
the dwellers in cities, who yearn to 
see the empty spaces repeopled, and 
who urge as a first essential the bring- 
ing to them of urban amenities— 
piped water, electricity, television, 
and a cinema within reach of every 
glen. And there are a few who, 
while recognising that some of these 
things are excellent, yet place them 
differently in the scale of values. If 
circumstances allowed them they 
would joyfully renounce the city 
fieshpots and ‘the thronged and 
lighted ways’ for the setting of 
mountain and glen, the winds blow- 
ing fresh and pure across the moor- 
land and carrying with them the 
fragrance of bog myrtle and heather 
in their passing; and the life that 
allows the spirit to expand in freedom 
as did the pines of the old Caledonian 
forest. 

I remember a lad I picked up near 
Loch Cluanie on a chilly November 
day. He had spent the night by the 





fast instead of the usual half-hour. 
Donald must have set it back this 
morning when he heard the pips. 
She had planned the afternoon in 
Inverness to meet her sister, but the 
distant sound of the bus when she 
was half-way down the hill had 
wrecked her hopes. 

“Oh!” she gasps, “I thought 
the day was finished, but this is 
lovely.” 


lochside, snug in his sleeping-bag 
under the lee of a sheltering rock. 
The solitary inn at Cluanie was not 
then open to guests, but I do not 
think that would have made any 
difference. He was not much of a 
talker, but I learned that he was a 
doctor, not long graduated, and doing 
his military service. Now he was on 
a fortnight’s leave and heading for 
Glenelg on the Sound of Sleat. From 
there he would work his way down 
the lonely coast till his leave was 
ended. He liked having a companion : 
failing the right man it was better 
alone. We agreed on that. 

* And after you’ve finished with 
the Army ?” 

He waved a hand towards the 
circling mountains. 

“T would like to have a practice 
out here.” 

We ran down Glen Shiel and past 
the little jewel of a loch that takes its 
name from the glen, the surface a 
glassy mirror in the still air. A 
couple of swans and some wild-duck 
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were feeding by the reeds on the far 
side. The doctor had his field- 
glasses out in a moment and took a 
quick look, then murmured the names 
of the birds as he put the glasses 
away. We parted at Shiel Bridge 
and I had a feeling that on his 
lonely trail through a land of birds 
and beasts he would not lack for 
company. 

It was some time later, when the 
summer was round again, that George 
and I set off in the Land-Rover to do 
a ‘ walkover ’ in a rather lonely glen. 
We left the public road and bumped 
over a rough track for a dozen miles, 
finally pulling up where a keeper’s 
cottage nestled at the foot of the 
mountain slope. As we parked the 
car nearby there emerged from the 
house a lively young matron who 
greeted us warmly (George knew 
them all) and pressed us to come in 
at once for a cup of tea. But we had 
work to do, and said we would rather 
have it, if we might, when the work 
was done. 

“Och! Have a cup now and 
another when ye get back.” 

Resisting the invitation we struck 
off up the side of the hill. It was 
heavy going in the heather, and when 
we got back some two hours later the 
sight of the cups laid out on the 
kitchen table was refreshing to our 
eyes. 
The lady of the house had a friend 
staying with her for a day or two, but 
that was an unusual thrill. She had 
not been long married, and it 


occurred to me that the bare half- 
dozen neighbours strung along a 
twelve-mile track hardly gave scope 
for a whirl of social activities. 

“How do you like it living out 
here ?” I asked sympathetically. 

“ Like it!” she cried, “ O-oh, I 
love it. I wouldn’t be anywhere else 
for worlds. The only thing I miss is 
more outside work. When I was 
down at Ardmeanach before I came 
here I did everything on the farm— 
everything, ever since I was a girl. 
I was out helping Sandy with the 
ploughing yesterday ”"—she pointed 
through the window towards a scrap 
of field, a level oasis of brown soil in 
a rough landscape of heather and 
rocks—* but that doesn’t last long.” 

“Do you often get in to Inver- 
ness ?” 

“Once in a while. [I’m going in 
with Sandy on Saturday. Ill be out 
at the Bucht in the afternoon seeing 
the shinty match.” 

“‘ And I suppose,” I said, “‘ you'll 
be shouting for the lads from down 
the strath.” 

“ T will indeed.” 

“If I should happen to be there, 
would you mind very much if I let 
out a squeak now and again to en- 
courage the other side ? ” 

“Not a bit of it: not a bit of it. 
I wouldn’t mind at all.” Then she 
thought again. “ But see here: I 
wouldn’t be sitting too near me if I 
was you. In the excitement of the 
moment I might be coming a crack 
over your head with the umbrella.” 





A reference to music in the glens 
would call up to many minds the 
vision of a piper pacing slowly by a 
lone shieling and sending out his 
nostalgic notes to the empty spaces ; 
or perhaps the muted tones of a 
melodeon from a distant cottage, 
with the blue peat-smoke rising 
vertically in the still evening air. 

But the muse of the glens reaps in 
wider fields than that. When the 
summer brings its migrant visitors 
they bring their music with them, 
and that applies to humans no less 
than to birds. When in the course of 
my travels I have helped some of the 
human variety along the road, it has 
been my frequent practice, if appear- 
ances were promising, to suggest 
that some entertainment in the form 
of song was due to the driver to 
cheer and sustain him on his way. 
The results have been mixed, and at 
times I have been reminded of the 
friendly but candid comment of a 
Swiss newspaper correspondent dur- 
ing the First World War, when de- 
scribing the departure of a detach- 
ment of Tommies from Victoria 
Station. 

“* Soyons honnétes,” he wrote ; “ les 
Allemands chantent mieux.” 

But at other times there was a rich 
reward. I recall among the high- 
lights a quiet middle-aged Austrian 
couple. Whether professional or not 
I cannot say, but for many miles I 
drove enchanted as they sang in 
harmony the songs of their country. 
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On the mixed side there was a day 
when the British Council brought a 
coachful of youth, in search of know- 
ledge, to view the works at Afiric. 
They came from the four winds, a 
microcosm of the United Nations. 
I would not hazard a guess what 
added knowledge they carried away, 
but the sun shone bright and they 
obviously enjoyed themselves. When 
at the end of the day we said good- 
bye, “I’m going back to Inverness 
in my own car,” I said, “if anyone 
would like a lift. . .” 

There was a rush like a burn 
in spate when the clouds have 
burst. When I had sorted things 
out and brushed away those who 
also ran, I set off down the glen 
with four passengers; beside me 
an Egyptian girl, in the back on 
either side a girl from Norway and 
one from Ceylon, and sandwiched 
between them a gentleman from 
West Africa. 

I made the usual request for 
musical cheer, and one by one the 
girls complied. They were not 
prima-donnas, but they sang quite 
sweetly in their native tongues. Only 
West Africa would not rise to the 
occasion : he knew no songs. 

“ Haven’t you a national anthem 
or something ? ” 

He could not think of one. 

“What about ‘ Everybody likes 
Saturday night’ ?” I asked. (This 
is a popular ditty on the West 
African coast.) 
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“ Ah, yes!” he cried joyfully, and 
immediately exploded into song :— 
‘* Everybody likes Saturday ni-i-ght, 
Everybody likes Saturday ni-i-ght, 
Everybody, everybody, everybody, 
everybody, everybody likes Satur- 
day ni-i-ght.” 


Once started he would have gone 
on for ever, but after a reasonable 
time the threat of the chairman’s 
gavel in the form of a spanner 
brought a successful concert to a 
close. 

It was near Fort William, where 
the road skirts the foot of Ben Nevis, 
that on a pleasant evening a couple 
of German lasses signalled their wish 
for a lift. They were substantial 
Madchen, more soberly dressed than 
the usual run of hikers, and this was 
explained when they said they were 
on a visit to attend some serious 
international convention. Not only 
would they sing, they would play, 
and by some sleight of hand a guitar 
and a flute were produced from no- 
where. The flute, however, proved 
unco-operative and was discarded. 
Accompanied by the guitar they sang 
along some sixty miles of the Great 
Glen, Bill joining in with harmonious 
sounds from time to time as the spirit 


moved. Folk by the roadside paused 
on their homeward way, and the 
western hills, darkening purple 
against an opal sunset, glanced 
tolerantly over their shoulders as we 
passed. ) 

I am no singer myself, but when 
travelling alone, with none but the 
owls and the nightjars to be affronted, 
I do not hesitate at times to raise my 
voice in what the psalmist might have 
described as a joyful noise. 

Music is a strange thing. Like a 
scent it interweaves itself with place 
and incident, so that when perhaps 
long afterwards we hear the sound of 
a remembered melody, an associated 
picture springs sharply to the mind. 
Such a picture comes easily to me—a 
road winding away in front in the 
quiet of the night, the headlights 
playing weird tricks with the swiftly- 
changing shadows at the sides of the 
road: the old Rover purring con- 
tentedly in harmony with the whisper 
of the passing airstream. On the one 
side the rocks rise sheer to the 
wooded slopes above; on the other 
side, beyond the parapet and far 
below lie the dark waters of Loch 
Ness, the small waves lapping idly 
at the foot of the rocky slope. 














PRINCE AND BEAUTY ON THE ICE 


BY E. H. EVANS 


WE surveyed the remains of the 
New Year turkey with the casual, 
disinterested eye of repletion. The 
sausage meat had gone from the 
top, the stuffing from the bottom, 
and daylight flooded into its interior 
like water into the hold of a storm- 
struck wreck. “Might make a 
curry,” said my wife without much 
enthusiasm. “Ill make a soup 
from it—a sort of turkey broth,” 
I said, as wiper-up-in-chief. This 
was received coldly. An unfortunate 
precedent had ruined my reputation 
as stew-maker, so I respectfully 
wrapped the shaggy remains in wax 
paper and placed it in the ‘ fridge’ 
until appetite returned to whet the 
edge of culinary interest. Our 
neighbours had already departed, 
surfeited and slumberous with last 
night’s New Year’s ball still to be 
paid for in terms of sleep. The 
dishes done, we sank gratefully to 
rest with Auld Lang Syne and the 
popping of balloons and corks still 
ringing in our ears, and our limbs 
stiff from the gyrations of the 
waltz, the exertions of the cha-cha 
(personal version) and sharp con- 
tusions received and bestowed with 
an amiable forgivingness becoming 
to the revelling accoucheurs at the 
birth of 1959. 

I had already entered the first 


drowsy portals of sleep when the 
telephone rang—all three of them 
together. 

“George here from Prince’s 
Lodge,” said the voice at the other 
end. 

* Uh-her,” I grunted. 

* Sorry to disturb you today but 
the whole bunch are sick.” 

“ Uh-her,” I repeated. 

“Wonder if you could have a 
look at them.” And then his voice 
took on a more serious inflection— 
“and we are awfully worried about 
the Royal. Do you think you could 
have a look at him too?” 

** Uh-her, uh-her.” 

“Tm afraid you will have to 
leave the car at the bottom because 
of the ice.” 

“ KBalongat4,” I said, and crashed 
the receiver back onto its rest and 
fell instantly asleep. 

Those who writhe on hearing 
these vernacular brevities cannot be 
blessed with Alexander Bell’s bene- 
faction to mankind (in triplicate) at 
one end and the flooding woes of 
humanity at the other. Being inter- 
preted this means ‘O.K. I will be 
along at four o’clock,’ and George, 
reading between the wires, will say 
to his wife, ‘Doc’s taking a rest 
after his New Year lunch. Sleeping 
off the port, I guess,’ 
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‘Isn’t it whisky he takes?’ his 
wife might inquire. 

‘*Most anything, I expect.’ 

And in a manner of speaking 
they would not be too far off the 
mark. 


‘ The masses of the sea under, 

The masses of the infant bearing sea’ 
makes many inroads into the slender 
peninsula of Nova Scotia. Into 
most of these the full might of the 
Atlantic surge thunders ceaselessly 
with a demoniac fury as though 
seeking to erase for ever this rocky 
insult affronting her with a thousand 
miles of craggy coast-line. 

Many hundreds of great fresh- 
water lakes are also contained within 
her boundaries, often linked in step- 
wise manner by streams or rivers 
until at last they slink into the 
mighty ocean like fifth-column spies 
fanatically bent on the subjugation 
of their rocky captor. 

The Port of Halifax grew up 
where sea and lake meet. To the 
south lies the Atlantic, to the north 
the lake of Bedford Basin, and 
linking them a strip of water appro- 
priately named the Narrows, now 
spanned by a splendid bridge from 
Halifax to Dartmouth on the east 
side of the Basin. 

The waters of Bedford Basin 
betray her half-caste origin. When 
the spate from rain and melting 
snow thunders down the Sackville 
River at Bedford, or as the spillover 
from her sister lakes cascades from 
one watery plateau to another into 
Kearney Brook, the dark flood- 
waters may be seen colouring the 


Basin almost to the Narrows. And 
when the wind blows stiffly from 
the south, the sea piles up a tide 
of salt water right up into the mouth 
of the Sackville River itself, on 
which ride the salmon, gaspereau 
and sea trout, seeking the redds of 
the streams with that feverish urgency 
which marks the spawning of every 
form of life. 

The broad waters of the basin 
are seldom stormy, and it was in 
this haven during the two world 
wars that the mariners of the allied 
fleets assembled their vessels before 
proceeding in convoy across the 
perilous waters of the North Atlantic. 
And it was this same placid lake 
which took the fancy of that formid- 
able young martinet and Commander- 
in-Chief Nova Scotia, a century and 
a half ago, as His Royal Highness 
Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, father- 
to-be of the great Victoria, made his 
preliminary reconnaissance from his 
H.Q. at Citadel Hill, Halifax. 

Skirting the western shores of 
the basin is now the railroad, and 
winding concretely beside it, the 
Bedford highway. George’s house 
stands a little way off the highway 
up a steep hill. And it was just 
here, when royal protocol had nodded 
and stood easy, that Julie, a petite 
Canadienne from Quebec, entertained 
and enjoyed the patronage of the 
amorous young prince. 

Time and indifference, those twin 
detergents of history, have all but 
effaced the physical remembrances 
of that romance. A disordered pile 
of stones is all that remains of 
Julie’s Lodge, but the bandstand 
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erected at the behest of the Prince 
still stands staunchly on a knoll of 
rock at the bottom of the hill, now 
cut off from the land by the rail 
and roadway. Like all bandstands 
it consists of a cupola supported 
by slender pillars, but where the 
red-coated bandsmen once fluted 
Handelian arias over the glorious 
summer waters a sterner music 
now plays. Just within the pillars, 
boards have been erected following 
the curvature of the cupola. Windows 
have appeared in them here and 
there, and a chimney has erupted 
through the red tiles. And a stiff, 
frozen, board-like line of washing 
waves in the bitter wind where once 
fluttered the Royal pennant. 

I left my car at the bottom of 
the hill that was originally the bridle 
path from the Lodge to the rough- 
hewn road and to the bandstand. 
The brilliant, glancing rays of the 
sun were as yet powerless to thaw 
the glare of ice and beaten snow 
that covered the slope. 

George’s ‘ bunch’ numbered five, 
aged from sixteen years to five 
months. The baby and two others 
had chicken-pox, one had measles, 
and the eldest infective jaundice. 
Their Christmas stockings had been 
unlucky ones; for some of those 
infinitesimal crumbs fallen from the 
table of Creation, the viruses, cast 
out like Satan’s angels from the 
cell during the ferment of evolution, 
had returned as is their wont, to 
regenerate themselves. 

The children viewed their spots 
with unconcern and the eldest his 
new complexion with quizzical 


humour. But would the Royal 
make it? That was the question 
of the hour. 

Desperate remedies were needed 
here. George put on his great-coat 
and overshoes and lead the way to 
the paddock. The victim, a little 
overweight in the flanks perhaps, 
gave a brief nod of recognition 
and returned to his meal. We 
looked at his left front hoof. A 
trickle of yellow matter issued from 
a shallow sinus. He turned briefly 
and nuzzled George to remind him 
that it was tender. “Do you 
think he'll make it?” inquired 
George anxiously. 

“Hm, h’m,” I pondered, like 
most doctors when stumped to the 
eyebrows. 

Every year in February, when 
the Steward of the course—Jack 
Frost—permitted, a race-meeting 
was held on the ice of Banook 
Lake, Dartmouth. The Royal, Royal 
Budlong to give him his race-card 
name, came of a proud line of 
harness-pacers and trotters. He 
was now in his thirteenth year and 
his last for racing. His particular 
virtue lay in his steadiness. Any 
harness-racer breaking his pace or 
trot has to be reined until his stride 
is recovered, which usually means 
that the field sweeps by and he is 
out of the money. The Royal 
was a steady old fellow, particularly 
on the outside, and George had 
entered him for the Banook meet- 
ing for the sheer delight of seeing 
him trot, though with little hope 
that he would defeat his younger 
and speedier rivals. 
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All the horse-doctor remedies had 
been tried. Foments, bran poultices, 
immersions in many media of alleged 
healing powers, but still the infection 
persisted. There remained but one 
hope. 

That evening I mixed a potent 
triad of bacterial destroyers—crystal- 
line penicillin, sulfa powder and 
streptomycin — diluted them with 
powdered starch and sent them 
along to George in a large pepper- 
pot container with instructions for 
sprinkling on the afflicted hoof. 
In a week the Royal was rolling 
in the snow again. In two he was 
trotting briskly round the paddock. 
And in four he was ready to go. 

The winter had been relentlessly 
bitter and the prospects for the 
Banook meeting were excellent. Ice 
a yard thick was reported on the 
lake. A few days before the race 
a brief thaw had set in. It had 
rained for twelve hours and then 
frozen again as the cold air returned 
from the north. The day of the 
race broke, for the most part, cold 
and clear, but the wind was blow- 
ing steadily from the north with 
sudden wild flurries of snow falling 
from scurrying dark clouds. The 
thermometer registered fifteen degrees 
of frost, but the ever-cautious police 
had placed barriers at the entrance 
to the ice bearing the warning : 

‘Caution. Ice in dangerous con- 
dition.’ 

Three thousand people in six 
hundred automobiles, several dozen 
race-horses, the large Buick starting- 
gate, betting-booths for the pari- 
mutuels, the judges’ box, loud-hailers, 


hot-dog stands, numerous children 
skating far and wide over the ice, 
to say nothing of a few hundred 
tons of snow forming ia thin carpet 
for the runners, had ail ignored this 
annual insurance of the Police 
Department against possible trouble. 

The course was half a mile 
long and the races were straight 
dashes. 

All the cars drove onto the ice 
and faced the course on either side 
with heaters and radios in full 
blast, and jaws and pencils in 
motion as the occupants surveyed 
the card of runners for the twelve 
races. 

George had entrusted the sulky 
of the Royal to Old John, who had 
celebrated his allotted three score 
and ten some four winters since. 
Broad, stocky and spectacled, with 
the rich mauve-coloured face of the 
typical ‘ Bluenose’ Nova Scotian, 
Old John had reined many a winner 
in his day and hoped to rein many 
more. 

We arrived at the course just 
before the third race in which 
Royal was to compete. Seven others 
ran with him. There were Prince 
and Beauty, bracketed hot favourites ; 
there were Truth, Sister Yorke, 
Pius and Justice all with some 
support, while the Royal and an 
indolent little mare named Night- 
mare Alice were so far unbacked. 

We left the warmth of the car 
to give Royal some much-needed 
moral support in the betting-booth. 
George, ever an optimist, spread 
ten dollars across the board, heaved 
a sentimental sigh and muttered, 
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“Well, that’s that. The old chap 
is worth it anyway.” 

My interest in the Royal being 
purely one of professional loyalty, 
I wagered a modest two dollars in 
a booth marked ‘Win,’ though 
such a possibility had never entered 
my head. 

The parade down the ice was 
led by Prince and Beauty, who 
were one and two on the card, 
followed by Truth, Pius, Sister 
Yorke and Justice, and was brought 
up by the Nightmare and the Royal 
who were seven and eight. Old 
John, wrapped like all the drivers 
in a great padded half-coat, stout 
breeches and fur-lined boots, topped 
by ear-pads and a peaked fur cap, 
had the Royal trotting nicely with 
no sign of lameness. Sitting on 
top of the light two-wheeled sulky, 
with his stout legs in the leg-rests 
astride the rump, and the long 
coachman’s whip, seldom used except 
as a guide to the horse, he looked 
no less sprightly than the rider of 
Prince, who was fifty-six years his 
junior. 

After the parade the horses 
assembled behind the great blue 
Buick starting-gate. This is an 
open landeau with two metal arms 
extending one on either side from 
what is normally the back seat. 
Here the starter stood facing the 
runners, with his back to the driver, 
and coaxed them into position as 
the car moved slowly to the starting- 
post. Since the arms can embrace 
only six sulkies, seven and eight 
trailed behind one and two, or on 
the outside behind six. 
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A bright-red light flashing from 
the Buick indicated that the horses 
were under starter’s orders, and 
the betting- booths closed their 
windows. The Nightmare was 
troublesome. Prince was hanging 
back. Pius turned round. The 
Royal in the second row was held 
by Old John well to the back behind 
six. Gradually with soft words and 
admonitory warnings from jigging 
whips the field came into line, the 
Buick accelerated and sped away 
to the side, and they were off to 
a good start. 

Prince and Beauty had it all to 
themselves. Now it was Prince by 
a length, now it was Beauty by a 
head. Then Prince would come 
on again. Then Beauty would 
regain the lead. Side by side they 
sped down the ice with Truth, 
Justice and Pius bunched behind 
them, old Royal, still with a chance, 
trotting nicely on the outside a few 
lengths in arrears, and Nightmare 
Alice trailing the field with un- 
hurried nonchalance. The crowd 
had left their cars briefly to 
see the finish. ‘“ Prince to win,” 
shouted some, “Beauty comes 
again,” shouted others. Side by 
side and neck and neck they passed 
the last furlong pole cheered on 
by their supporters. They battled 
past us with a hundred yards to 
go—and then! The axles of the 
sulkies touched, either Beauty or 
Prince had swerved, up went their 
front legs, the bunch behind them 
broke in confusion, and old Royal 
on the outside, unaffected by the 
mélée, came home alone. 
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How we cheered! How the 
crowd roared! Back came the 
Royal to take his bow outside the 
judges’ box, as the winner was 
formally announced over the loud- 
hailer. Old John, face and spectacles 
agleam, raised his whip and doffed 
his cap, shook George’s hand, and 
trotted the Royal off to his box 
and home. My two dollars had 
swollen to a monstrous twenty- 
eight, while George came away 
with a crackling bundle of notes 
and a smile as wide as his hat. 

We called in at the paddock on 
our way back to George’s. The 
Royal had been rubbed down by 
then and was munching his hay, 
which he liked to moisten in water 
before chewing, sometimes with a 
lick of salt. He received our con- 
gratulations with calm condescension, 
and we left him to enjoy his meal 
and ourselves to unfreeze beside a 
blazing log fire with the aid of 
some excellent rum punch—perhaps 
a little too much, for as I rose to 
ae 
. . the slaves were lighting the 
candles at Mistress Fulie’s and fatigue 
parties of troopers were toiling for 
their very lives to clear the new 
fallen snow from the rough hewn 
road through the forest. All along 
the five miles from the Citadel of 
Halifax the frozen and weary troopers 
had shovelled since dawn. 
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A bugle rang out from the sentry- 
post at the Cove. 

“* Here come Prince and Beauty,” 
muttered one. 

“TI wish ’twere me she were keep- 
ing warm o° nights,” said another. 

“* Hush, man,” said a third, “‘ dost 
want thy head in a halter? There’s 
four to the gallows on the hill in the 
morning.” 

“And six for flogging,” said a 
fourth. 

An outrider passed, muffled and 
cloaked against the bitter cold. 

“ Highness rides,’ he warned. 
** Stand to your arms.” 

They hastily stacked their shovels 
and retrieved their muskets. 

An escort in charge of an officer 
preceded the royal coach, whose wheels 
had been replaced by sleds. 

“Present!” shouted the corporal in 
charge. 

The magic sheen of youth shone 
from the young couple. Laughter fell 
from their eyes. Their rounded cheeks 
mocked the grey wrinkles of age. A 
casual finger touched the front of a 
plumed hat. The dry snow swirled 
up behind the coach... . 


The wings of night enfolded the 
rocky woodlands and from her 
ruffled breast she shook some feathers 
on to the cold earth. 

“ More snow tonight, Doctor,” 
said the man from the bandstand. 





HOME VIA MOSCOW 


BY JAMES HANNAY 


A LAUGHING, bearded, fur-capped 
Russian in belted smock and knee- 
high boots kicked his way in athletic 
dance across the front page of the 
Calcutta edition of our daily news- 
paper. Around him in bold, black 
capitals was written ‘London via 
Tashkent and Moscow.’ Then came 
the really operative words, ‘ At no 
extra fare.’ 

We were due home leave. We 
pondered awhile. Eventually : 

“ Caviare ?.” my wife suggested. 

“ Vodka,” I agreed. 

Four-day visas for Moscow were 
granted, but Prague, which we also 
hoped to visit, proved more difficult. 

“Travel via Prague to Vienna,” 
we were advised, “ then you will not 
need a visa for Czechoslovakia. You 
will have at least one day there, for 
the plane for Vienna leaves as the 
plane from Moscow arrives.” 

So was our itinerary arranged, and 
all the red tape, which makes travel 
for us so much more complicated 
than it was for Marco Polo, was dis- 
entangled efficiently and expediti- 
ously by Calcutta travel agents. 
From Intourist we received our 
Moscow tour programme. Sight- 
seeing, the underground railway, the 
Kremlin, the Mausoleum, the 


University, the Museum of Arts 
and Science; very interesting, we 


thought, but just a trifle austere. 
Would they include the ballet, the 
puppet theatre, a circus? All 
would be arranged when we 
arrived. Nothing could be booked 
in advance. We could not even be 
told the name of the hotel to which 
we would be allotted. The tourist 
has no choice in the matter. 

We left Assam from Tezpur in a 
Dakota from an air-strip first made 
famous by American ‘ hump ’ fliers, 
and more recently under an astonish- 
ing glare of publicity when news- 
hawks swooped down in privately 
chartered planes to scoop the story 
of the Dalai Lama—that benign 
young man who had walked forward 
to bless the waiting crowds, lightly 
as an athlete walks, clasping his hands 
above his head as in the greetings of 
the victorious all-in wrestler, which 
the members of his cabinet so closely 
resembled. 

Calcutta, seen from the air by 
night, lay a-glitter with a million 
lights ; but on the horizon streaks of 
lightning shot across the skies from 
an ominous cloud, dimming the 
man-made lights below. We were 
glad to be down. 

To New Delhi we flew by Viscount, 
to be impressed by the charm, good 
taste, efficiency and originality of the 
American Embassy, and depressed by 
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the utter ugliness of its British coun- 
terpart ; to admire the modern luxury 
of the Ashoka Hotel and deplore the 
devastations at the Red Fort—the 
most recent example of vandalism 
being the partial destruction of the 
famous Ivory Screen by refugees in 
1947 (or so we were told), and to have 
our orthodoxy bewilderingly dis- 
turbed by a yellow-puggareed Sikh, 
with bangled wrist, driving his taxi 
with the forbidden cigarette a-dangle 
from his bearded lips. 

Inevitably the start of the six-hour 
flight to Moscow was so timed that we 
had to leave our hotel at 4A.M. We 
met our fellow-travellers at Palam, 
early - morning depression relieved 
only by a gentleman from Moravia 
quietly, with calm concentration and 
a dead-pan face, twanging a ukulele. 
It seemed a little improbable at that 
hour. 

Indian Customs, passport formal- 
ities, medical inspection were rapid 
and trouble free. We were herded 
into a totally inadequate but aptly 
named waiting-room, for wait we did. 
The hours passed. We were now in 
the hands of Aeroflot. On this line 
passengers are expected to be seen 
but not heard. They go where and 
when they are sent and answering 
back is not encouraged. This proved 
a severe shock to those accustomed 
to the pampering by charming air- 
hostesses and efficient stewards which 
is such a pleasing feature of travel on 
most international lines. 

At last we were told that stormy 
weather over Tashkent would hold 
us up for seven hours. 

“ Breakfast ?” we suggested mildly. 
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They were sorry, but the restaurant 
was on the Indian side of the Cus- 
toms. We could not return. 

“ Breakfast,” we demanded. 

“If they don’t give me food Ill 
faint,” said an American woman. 

The gentleman from Moravia con- 
tinued to play his ukulele, happy in a 
little world of his own. 

“ Breakfast,” we repeated with 
increasing insistence to any official 
who was so ill-advised as to approach 
us. At last we won. We crowded 
back past the passport control office, 
through the Customs shed, across 
the hall into the restaurant. An 
impertinent, imperious bearer held 
up his hand in protest to halt us. 
No breakfast had been ordered for 
passengers to Moscow. We must 

return to our waiting-room immedi- 
ately. An enlightening scene then 
resulted. Our Russian fellow- 
travellers meekly and en masse turned 
back to drift disconsolately towards 
the Customs sheds. Three British, 
two Americans and one Indian 
pressed on, sat down at the nearest 
table, snarled “ Breakfast!” and sat 
glowering in pre-prandial gloom. 
We got breakfast. It was, we felt, 
a victory for democracy, for the rights 
of the individual. We watched with 
smug satisfaction as the Russians 
hesitantly trickled back to join us. 
Last and happiest was the gentleman 
from Moravia with his ukulele. He 
was, we were beginning to realise, 
competently organised for long-dis- 
tance travel. 
Rumour was rife; we could not 
leave today, we were off in ten 
minutes, the bad weather was now 





approaching Delhi, there was no 
storm at all, our TU 104 had engine 
trouble, a relief TU 104 was en route 
from Moscow. After seven hours’ 
delay we were suddenly ordered 
aboard. Smartly the Moravian 
gentleman swung his ukulele over 
his shoulder, gaily he sprang into 
unexpected activity and with a 
generous gesture this modern troub- 
adour led us towards the aircraft. 

The accommodation on the TU 
104 is adequate, with brightly polished 
brass fittings, reminiscent of an out- 
of-date railway carriage, striking an 
incongruous note. The uniforms of 
the air-hostesses, both bosomy 
blondes, one the motherly type, the 
other somewhat younger, were ill- 
fitting, the carpeting was worn and 
the chair-covers untidily rucked up. 
The general atmosphere was frankly 
* scruffy ’ for a prestige international 
line. 

Oxygen-masks by every seat gave 
us an uneasy moment. The motherly 
blonde reassured us. 

“ The plane,” she said, “is fully 
pressurised. The oxygen-masks are 
for emergency only. You under- 
stand ‘ emergency’ ?” 

We assured her grimly that we 
would recognise one if we met it. 

We were away to a wonderfully 
smooth take-off. The motherly one 
came to us with a tray of drinks, 
glasses of cognac which Russians 
regard as an apéritif. I helped myself, 
and my wife politely reached across 
towards the tray. 

Smartly the motherly hostess whip- 
ped it away. 

“ Not for ladies,” she said severely. 
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I thought this was quite delightful, 
a most gratifying display of the 
Russian puritanism of which we had 
heard so much. My wife did not 
share my views. Clearly she lodged 
her protest, but the air - hostess 
waddled majestically and relentlessly 
away. Even our Russian fellow- 
travellers rallied to my wife’s support. 
Arms were waved, laughter and 
badinage ensued and the hostess 
relented. She handed my wife a 
glass of really excellent white wine. 

“ That for ladies,” she said, with 
prim satisfaction. 

Only slightly mollified, my wife 
sipped her drink, continuing to make 
grumbling noises at intervals all the 
way to Tashkent. 

There were a few magazines aboard 
the aircraft, but only one that we 
could read and that in French, 
*‘L’Union Sovietique. It was a 
remarkable publication; reports of 
increased production from steel-works 
and collieries, pictures of happy 
workers building factories and power 
stations, of husky women lustily 
singing as they drove their tractors 
across the fields or dealt com- 
petently with combine harvesters. 
The light touch was provided by a 
series of photographs telling the story 
of a youth who had failed his com- 
rades in the factory. His work output 
was below the norm required. Gaily 
he faces the Workers’ Committee. 
What has he to fear? Are they not 
his pals, his copains? Grimly the 
Committee gazes back. Visibly the 
young man wilts. His sister weeps, 
for her fiancé has left her. What 
self-respecting worker could wish to 
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be connected with such a family! 
The young man breaks down and the 
court relents. He is, after all, very 
young. Let him be no more than 
reprimanded. The court closes with 
a few crushing words of curt criti- 
cism on the management for having 
allowed such a situation to develop, 
and the happy ending is achieved by 
an elderly worker putting his arm 
round the youth’s shoulder and 
saying, “You are young. Work 
hard. Regain the good opinion of 
your fellow- workers. A glorious 
future awaits us.” 

We wondered if this improbable 
story was propaganda for foreigners’ 
consumption only, but judging from 
the illustrations in all the Russian 
publications it seems to be standard 
fare for the proletariat. We found it 
indigestible. 

The land over which we flew was 
rugged and bleak, range after range 
of deep-ravined mountains, black- 
ened to the south but still snow- 
covered on the northern slopes. 

“Could we take photos from the 
plane ?” Not unexpectedly we met 
our first and very firm “Niet.” This 
word seems popular in Russia, but it 
must be admitted that delighted 
“ Da-Da-Da-Da’s” frequently met 
our requests. 

Russian Customs officials must be 
the most easy-going and friendly in 
the world. At Tashkent, the port of 
entry, our luggage was taken from the 
plane, carried into the Customs office 
and back again to the plane, with only 
one question en route: “ Have you 
any subversive literature ? ” 

Here, too, we met our first In- 
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tourist official, a slim and pretty girl 
(we were not to meet many such). 
From that moment until we arrived in 
Prague we were in the hands of 
Intourist representatives. They were 
efficient, friendly, well mannered and 
apparently anxious that we should 
enjoy our visit and see everything 
that might be of interest to us. We 
may perhaps have been peculiarly 
fortunate in our experiences, but so 
we found them and so we report. 

At Moscow, scenes of wild enthusi- 
asm surrounded us. Our Russian 
fellow-travellers were swamped by 
hordes of laughing, weeping friends 
and relatives, all talking at once, 
all waving their arms or fervently 
embracing each other with bear-like 
hugs. 

We felt lonely and forlorn amidst 
these tumultuous scenes, until we 
found an Intourist official who wel- 
comed us with apparent but inex- 
plicable excitement. We were taken 
from the milling herd, our luggage 
was collected, we were given meal- 
tickets (valid at half a dozen hotels), 
escorted to a waiting car and waved 
amiably on our way. 

The driver could speak neither 
English nor French, but he turned on 
a radio for our entertainment. To 
an accompaniment of martial music 
we drove down wide roads, through 
rolling downlands and forests of 
silver birch interspersed by well- 
cultivated fields. We passed large 
solid blocks of workers’ apartments 
rising in mushroom-like but orderly 
profusion, all of the same square- 
built functional design, but not 
unimpressive in their massive sim- 





plicity. Finally we drove along the 
river-bank, by the British Embassy, 
to our hotel. 

It was a cold and blustery day, 
invigorating after the heat of India. 
High winds drove dark clouds across 
the sky. The sun broke through ; 
dramatically, with theatrical effect, a 
double rainbow arched over the city. 
It was an inspiring welcome. 

The foyer of the hotel was of over- 
powering opulence ; immense marble 
pillars supported a gilded ceiling 
from which hung vast chandeliers ; 
archways of elephantine proportions 
opened on to vistas of thick-carpeted 
galleries, lace curtains covered the 
velvet - pelmeted windows, plush 
chairs flanked the entrances. 

Slightly overwhelmed we decided 
that this must be some reconstructed 
residence of the old régime. 

“What is the history of this 
remarkable house ? ” we asked, some- 
what diffidently. 

It proved to be quite short. The 
English-speaking receptionist said, 
with considerable satisfaction, “ We 
built this hotel five years ago.” 

One develops a considerable respect 
for this Russian ‘we.’ ‘We’ have 
built a subway, a university, luxury 
hotels, ‘ we’ are working on a Five- 
Year Plan, ‘ we’ have launched an- 
other satellite. Somewhat grudgingly 
we had to admit that the Russian 
‘we’ seems more admirable than 
our obnoxious, ubiquitous, anony- 
mous ‘they,’ the whipping-boy of 
Britain, the ‘they’ who litter the 
streets with bus-tickets, who ‘ shoot ’ 
the traffic-lights, the ‘they’ that 
ordain our imbecile licensing regula- 
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tions, the ‘they’ who ought to do 
something about it. 

We were provided with a small 
suite on the eighteenth floor with a 
magnificent view over the city. The 
décor of our rooms, plush chairs, lace 
curtains, an oil-painting of inexcus- 
able banality, accorded well with the 
lace-capped and aproned chamber- 
maid. We had walked into a living 
relic of Victorianism at its gloomiest. 
It seemed grotesque to have a tele- 
vision set, radio and telephone in 
such a setting. 

The bathroom was equipped with 
a complicated selection of taps, sprays 
and showers, all of which, including 
the plumbing, worked. As we had 
been warned, no plugs were provided 
in the wash-basin. Muscovites re- 
gard the washing of hands in any- 
thing but running water as strictly 
uncivilised, a cleanly outlook which 
creates no little difficulty for the light- 
luggaged traveller depending on two 
‘ drip-drys.’ 

The hotel restaurant provided us 
with our first appreciation of the 
anomalies of life in Moscow. In a 
room of overpowering grandeur, 
designed in execrable taste, a ‘ white- 
tie and tailed’ orchestra provided 
inferior music to which the diners 
danced in the space available between 
the tables, tray-laden waiters taking 
evasive action with remarkable agility. 
The clothes the diners were wearing 
at this expensive hotel were astound- 
ing. There does not seem to be any 
teal lack of material; all were 
adequately clothed, both here and in 
the streets, but there does seem to be 
a lack of dress- consciousness, of 
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colour sense or good taste. The 
men’s suits may well have been 
cut out by the local butcher in his 
spare time, and the girls’ lack of 
‘ chic’ I found immensely depressing. 

Boldly we ordered all the most 
Russian of Russian dishes of which 
we had ever heard. The language 
difficulty prevented our waiter ex- 
plaining his obvious perturbation. 
With an air of despondence he carried 
to our table a tray full of plates heaped 
high with quite inedible food. It was 
a moment of some embarrassment, 
but at least we learnt a useful lesson. 
Always order the simplest food. Fish, 
particularly smoked salmon, is fre- 
quently excellent, duck, goose, turkey 
are tolerably good, but the meat with 
which we were served was of so 
tough a fibre that even the popular 
Russian stainless-steel dentures must 
find difficulty in champing their way 
through. And the caviare was dis- 
appointing: perhaps the best is kept 
for export. But the wines were good 
and cheap; one excellent dry, white 
wine came, we were told, from the 
Crimea, and their Georgian cham- 
pagne is admirable. And there is 
always vodka. It seems that this 
splendid drink can be hurled in 
single gulps down the throat before 
a meal, during a meal, after a meal 
and between meals—an all-time, all- 
purpose drink of considerable merit. 

The waiters were friendly but ham- 
fisted. In their untidy, ill-cut, ill- 
pressed white jackets they heaved 
plates of food on to our table with all 
the aplomb of amicable plough-boys. 
The tipping problem just does not 
exist. That, at any rate, is the Party 





Line. There is no tipping in Russia. 
In fact, the waiters deal with a few 
roubles slipped across the table with 
the effortless efficiency of a sea-lion 
swallowing a herring. This, also, 
improves the service. 

Suddenly, startlingly, at a nearby 
table one man kissed another full on 
the mouth, caressing the back of his 
neck with lingering fingers. The 
decadence of sophisticates appeared 
peculiarly revolting in the essentially 
provincial, even bucolic atmosphere 
of a Russian hotel, respectable as a 
Brighton boarding-house. Later two 
men danced together, to be ordered 
back to their table, curtly and with 
thin-lipped disdain, by an infuriated 
waiter. We were in an international 
caravanserai, and it is probable that 
these unhappy perverts were not 
Russians. 

In the morning we met our inter- 
preter, a girl of about twenty, very 
prim, even something of a prig, 
indoctrinated to a pathetic degree. 
We asked if she thought the day 
would be fine, for there were threat- 
ening clouds in the sky. 

“You must pray to God,” she 
said. “ That’s what you say in 
England, isn’t it?” 

She looked at us quizzically. 

“You do pray to God?” she 
asked. 

It was an embarrassing question. 
We felt slightly foolish, but she did 
not mean to offend. She was seri- 
ously seeking to learn of our curious 
customs. 

“Yes, rather,” I said heartily. 
“ Certainly we pray to God.” 

“ All my American tourists are 
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religious too,” she said. “ One of 
them even told my fortune. She 
said that I shall have two husbands 
and four children.” 

She laughed a little contemptu- 
ously at the credulity of the decadent 
bourgeoisie. “‘ Of course, J am an 
atheist,” she said with smug self- 
satisfaction, poor child. Is it pos- 
sible, we wondered, for an atheist to 
be guilty of the sin of spiritual pride ? 

Later we wondered even more if, 
in fact, she had comfort or even 
confidence in her own disbelief; for 
as we looked at ikons in the Kremlin 
she asked us, “ Have you your own 
saint that you worship ?” 

“We don’t worship saints,” we 
said mildly. “ We only worship one 
God.” 

“ But Christians have many saints,” 
she persisted. “ Aren’t you Chris- 
tians ?” : 

It was an embarrassing conversa- 
tion. 

“We do try to be,” I said. 

“‘ Sometimes,” my wife added 
gloomily. 

Our girl guide looked puzzled, 
even a little wistful. We felt that 
somehow we had failed, had been 
inadequate in our replies. It is 
perhaps fortunate that one is not 
frequently called upon unexpectedly 
to declare one’s faith in a public 
museum. We wondered if perhaps 
our little atheist had her own moments 
of doubt and fear. 

Determinedly she showed us 
Moscow, plying us with statistics as 
we went. Statistics, the width of the 
roads, the number of vehicles; 
statistics, the number of students, 


professors, lecture-halls in the Uni- 
versity ; statistics, the height of the 
hotels and ministerial buildings, the 
number of rooms; statistics, the 
weight of Catherine the Great’s 
sleigh, the number of links in Ivan 
the Terrible’s coat of mail ; statistics, 
truths and half-truths, like a bikini 
revealing much of general interest 
but concealing everything of real 
importance. Statistics ! 

** Stop her,” my wife whispered 
desperately. “Tell her we can’t 
count above ten.” 

But the stream of figures rolled 
remorselessly on. Our interpreter 
was irrepressible in her determination 
to instruct. 

Moscow is essentially a young, new 
city. The town planning is admir- 
able, the streets are wide, their 
cleanliness startling. Every thirty 
yards a neat litter-bin is ready for 
bus - tickets and cigarette - stumps. 
The police are also ready with fines 
if you fail to use them. There 
appears to be a wholly admirable 
civic pride which reaches its acme 
in the subway. 

Much nonsense seems to have been 
written about this remarkable rail- 
way. We thought it was magnificent. 
The stations are impressive, of the 
expected impeccable cleanliness ; the 
trains rapid and comfortable. For a 
country with a strictly materialistic 
philosophy it is surely logical to 
devote care, pride and architectural 
abilities to functional buildings— 
railways, factories and the like. It 
may well seem absurd to the foreigner 
that so much time, material and work 
should be spent on a subway when 
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accommodation in the city is such 
that in every room there is at least 
one bed (so we were assured by a 
Russian-born American who pro- 
fessed to know Moscow intimately). 
It may, indeed, surprise us that the 
Muscovites submit to such a plan. 
But it does seem that the Russian 
‘we’ explains it—a too well- 
disciplined, individually unimport- 
ant, citizenry accepting a low standard 
of living so that the State may prosper. 

The train on which we travelled 
was crowded. As we entered two 
youths offered their seats to my 
wife and our guide, and a young 
Russian officer, in spite of my 
protests, firmly but politely insisted 
on my taking his place. One wonders 
if two unimportant, middle-aged 
Russian tourists, unable to speak a 
word of English, would be treated 
with such courtesy in the London 
Underground. We met politeness 
and friendliness wherever we went. 
As tourists we were led to the head 
of every queue, we were provided 
with excellent seats both at the 
Bolshoi and the Puppet Theatre and 
that at very short notice. I do not 
know how this was organised, for 
both theatres were crammed to 
capacity. 

Only one Muscovite showed resent- 
ment at our presence. At the 
Kremlin the guide, somewhat im- 
pertinently I thought, told another 
spectator to stand aside so that we 
could have an uninterrupted view of 
the exhibits. The man turned angrily 
towards us. He glared his indigna- 
tion. For a moment I thought he 
would hit me. For two reasons I 


was glad he refrained. Firstly, 
because he was unusually rugged of 
construction, and secondly because 
I so wholeheartedly approved of him. 
I was delighted to find one comrade 
fiercely objecting to being shoved 
around by petty authority. I apolo- 
gised in English and French. I made 
placatory gestures, but he stared 
unsmilingly back, turned on his heel 
and walked stiffly away. It was a 
moment of undeserved humiliation. 

We had been told that as tourists 
we would only be allowed to see what 
we were intended to see. It is true 
that we were taken to admire only 
that in which the Russians take pride, 
but there seemed to be no restriction 
on our movements. Indeed, one 
morning we left our hotel and 
marched firmly in a direction in 
which we had not been taken. Soon 
we were in an area where old wooden 
houses, picturesque in their dilapida- 
tion, jostled broken-down brick 
buildings of no charm at all. The 
streets were saved from slum-like 
sordidness only by their remarkable 
cleanliness. We took photographs 
and walked where we would. We 
aroused neither comment nor interest. 
There seems to be only the language 
problem to restrict one’s movements, 
and the difficulty of getting maps or 
guides of tramways and railways. 
Our attempts to obtain these were 
met with polite evasiveness. 

Our short and so superficial glimpse 
of the standards from which the 
Russians are raising themselves made 
their efforts to improve their condi- 
tions all the more impressive. Were 
we responsible for Russian propa- 
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ganda we would encourage the tourist 
to see the bad old world from which 
Moscow is emerging, not only the 
brave new world to which they 
aspire. ' 

We had been warned that were we 
to show interest in any one subject 
every effort would be made to prevent 
our obtaining the information we 
sought. We decided to test the truth 
of this allegation, so far as it lay 
within our very limited capabilities. 

I said to our interpreter, “ I know 
the price Russian buyers pay for tea 
in India. I want to obtain samples, 
with prices, of various qualities of tea 
sold retail in Moscow. Can you help 
me?” 

“ Certainly,” she said. “ We can 
go to GUM, our multiple general 
store, and you can buy there whatever 
you like.” 

The samples we bought cost 
between twenty-five and thirty-five 
shillings a pound at a rate of exchange 
of twenty-eight roubles per pound 
sterling. But any student of house- 
hold economics can assess the cost of 
living, so far as consumer goods are 
concerned, by strolling round Gum, 
where the prices of all commodities 
are clearly marked. A pair of socks 
costs ten roubles, a bicycle six 
hundred and twenty; shoes two 
hundred and eight to four hundred 
roubles, and a metre of cloth the 
same; a ready-made suit will cost 
you two thousand roubles and, aston- 
ishingly, a long-playing record only 
seven. Our guide told us that the 
minimum wage is four hundred 
roubles a month. 

It seems that rationing is by cost. 





It is apparently not yet the Party 
policy that women should be clothes- 
conscious. We bought a fashion 
magazine, a poorly produced publica- 
tion which might perhaps cost two 
shillings in London. For this we 
gave twenty-eight roubles; one 
pound at the very favourable rate of 
exchange which the tourist réceives. 

Our little guide suddenly became 
human. 

“Oh! please may I see that ?” 
she said excitedly, as she grabbed the 
magazine and snuggled down in the 
front seat of the car to gloat. She 
was suddenly very young and path- 
etic, with her appalling hair-do, no 
make-up and ill-chosen clothes. But 
her moment of weakness was cut 
short. Was it our imagination or did 
the driver stare at her with marked 
disapproval ? 

“Thank you, quite interesting,” 
she said, politely handing back the 
magazine; then she sat bolt upright 
and stared sternly ahead. 

She was an unapproachable young 
woman. The only publication in 
English which we discovered was the 
‘Moscow News’ (English contri- 
butor The Very Reverend Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury). In 
this paper I read also of an English 
victory. 

“Rah! Rah! Rah!” I said. 
“Tottenham Hotspur have beaten 
the Torpedoes one-nil. Three rous- 
ing British cheers.” 

A cold, disdainful stare quelled me. 
Humour, particularly of the school- 
boy variety, did not meet with a 
sympathetic reception from our 
guide. 
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To visit the Bolshoi Theatre must 
arouse astonishment that a people 
capable of such excellence in one 
form of art can be so lacking in 
discrimination in others. But at the 
State Central Puppet Theatre we 
were also delighted by ‘ An Unusual 
Concert’ directed by Obratzor, 
People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R., a 
performance designed, so the pro- 
gramme stated, to show up ‘artistic 
humbug and bad taste.’ Particularly 
memorable was the sketch of a trans- 
Atlantic husky-voiced crooner who, 
it. was asserted, ‘in spite of her 
relative youth (she is about seven- 
teen) for the strength of passion and 
quantity of sex appeal can certainly 
enter in competition with any star in 
her sixties.’ 

The pretty little puppet mouthed 
into the microphone while four 
elderly, dessicated, dissipated males 
weaved and bobbed, backwards and 
forwards, heads together, heads apart, 
in glutinous chorus. It was witty 
and clever, though cruel in its satire. 
It stopped the show. The audience 
started their rapid, rhythmic hand- 
clap of intense appreciation and the 
puppet compére beamed his delight. 
But it was difficult to tell whether 
it was the satire that won this 
approval, or a real enjoyment of the 
American jazz that Russian authority 
so heartily condemns. 

Curiously we gathered the un- 
expected impression that American 
tourists are by no means unpopular 
in spite of the continued vilification 
of everything American to which the 
Russians were subjected. Frequently 
small boys stopped us. 


“* Americans ?” they asked hope- 
fully. 

“ No, British.” 

* Any foreign coins ?” 

“ Sorry. No.” 

“ Chewing-gum ? 2” 

“No. No chewing-gum,” we had 
to admit. 

“Pencils ?” they then surpris- 
ingly but invariably demanded. 

One evening, as we were leaving 
our hotel, a young man sidled up 
to me and whispered furtively, 
“Are you Americans ?” 

“No. We're British.” 

“ Will you help me ?” he asked. 

“I will if I can,” I said. 

“TI am trying to buy American 
dollars. Can you sell me any ? ” 

Regretfully I told him I had no 
dollars. Quickly he left me with a 
murmured apology before I could 
question him further. It was an odd 
encounter. 

Our guide was insistent that we 
should visit an Art Gallery where 
many of the French Impressionists 
are on exhibition. We had heard that 
such art had not been approved until 
very recently, and we asked when 
the exhibition had first been opened. 

“Since 1922,” she said firmly. 
We expressed surprise. We said that 
we realised that there might have 
been an art gallery open here for 
many years, and asked again how 
long the French Impressionists had 
been on view. 

“I have told you,” she said 
sharply. “ Since 1922.” 

With that we had to be satisfied. 
The exhibition was indeed remark- 
able, with some lively Toulouse 





Lautrec, a Rodin’s ‘ Thinker,’ a wall 
full of Gauguin, some Van Gogh, 
Monet, Renoir, Cezanne—and blue 
period Picassos. A young student 
copied a Matisse with scrupulous 
care. Quite astonishingly we were 
encouraged to take photographs of 
the pictures. 

Our guide admired these paint- 
ings. 
I said, “‘ Have you seen any repro- 
ductions of other paintings by the 
Impressionists ? Have you seen 
Gauguin’s ‘ Where do I come from ?’ 
‘ What am I ?’ ‘ Where am I going ?’ 
I wonder if the Thinker over there is 
pondering some such problem.” 

But our little atheist stood up, 
shrugged her shoulders and said 
firmly, ‘“‘ Now we go to the Mauso- 
leum.” 

It seemed reasonably adequate as a 
reply. 

Russians from all parts of the 
U.S.S.R. trailed across Red Square 
two-deep in orderly line. We took 
our place and moved slowly forward 
with the almost silent crowd. It was 
a miserable day, wet and windy, and 
our guide left us, to sit in the car. 

Soldiers guarded the door of the 
Mausoleum; bare-headed the crowd 
shuffled decorously inside, past the 
embalmed bodies of Lenin and 
Stalin as they lie, heads resting on 
pillows, eyes closed, expressive hands 
lying on the counterpane, dim lights 
shining on their faces in the otherwise 
sombre room. Three hours a day, 
five days a week, this solemn throng 
trudges slowly by, reverencing the 
shrine of these founders of an atheistic 
ideology ; a people apparently wor- 
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shipping the material welfare of their 
posterity at the cost of all other 
ideals. 

Aboard the T.U. 104 in which we 
left Moscow for Prague we found, to 
our delight, our old friend the 
motherly hostess. She greeted us 
affectionately and celebrated our re- 
union by bringing two glasses of 
vodka. 

* All right for ladies ?” my wife 
queried. 

This time the hostess beamed her 
approval. 

At Prague we met our first set-back. 
Our visas were for transit only. Our 
passports were taken from us and we 
were issued with police passes. We 
were not to leave our hotel. Politely 
we expressed our regret, politely the 
Travel Agent stood his ground. We 
could not leave the hotel. 

Disconsolately we sat in an ornate 
lounge and told our troubles to some 
friendly English-speaking Czechs. 
Their reaction was unexpected and 
encouraging. 

What ? Had we travelled half-way 
round the globe to the most beautiful 
city in the world to sit in an hotel 
lounge? Were we forbidden to 
admire the beauties of Prague ? Who 
would stop us ? Who would question 
us ? Why submit to the regimenta- 
tion of inconsiderate petty authority ? 

“ Go!” they said dramatically. 

With one wave they gave us the 
tramways, with another the freedom 
of the city. 

Feeling slightly foolish and with 
fingers firmly crossed we left the 
hotel, boarded a tram, toured the 
city, walked where we would, photo- 
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graphed what interested us, talked 
to many friendly people and aroused 
no more comment or interest than 
a couple of insignificant tourists 
merited. 

Prague and its people are charm- 
ing. We sat and drank excellent 
beer in an open-air café, watching 
the Sunday crowd stroll by, well- 
dressed men with pretty girls in 
pretty clothes, teenagers on bicycles, 
solid family men with well-groomed 
matronly wives. They seemed to be 
pleasant people leading pleasant lives 
with an air of quiet prosperity. The 
astonishing difference in the whole 
atmosphere of the city from that of 
Moscow perhaps rose-coloured our 
spectacles. 

We followed the strolling crowd 
into a church. Every pew was filled, 
and in the aisles many of the large 
congregation stood or knelt. We 
noted that teenagers were casually 
grouped together in small parties, 
young men stood beside their hatless, 
summer-frocked girls. The more 
elderly did not predominate. It 
seemed that in Prague church-going 
with one’s friends is just part of the 
Sunday routine, and not reserved 
solely for the aged and for duty- 
conscious parents with their reluctant 
young. 

Once again at the hotel we told our 
newly made friends that we had been 
impressed by their city. We said 
that window-shopping suggested that 
there were large stocks of attractive 
commodities at reasonable prices. 

Our friends laughed ruefully. 


** We don’t think so,” they said. 

As we sipped a pleasant, potent 
Czechoslovakian liqueur the dining- 
room waiter came to our table. He 
was an elderly and much-travelled 
man. He spoke of Russia. 

“I was there before the Revolu- 
tion. I cannot describe the 
conditions. They were terrible, un- 
believable. They had to do some- 
thing. They had to do something. 
So they broke down the little they 
had and started all over again. They 
are scientific barbarians. When they 
came here they were like wild people. 
They know nothing of how to live. 
But nothing!” He sighed philo- 
sophically. ‘‘ But they will learn. In 
time they will learn.” Then he said 
again, quietly, as if excusing them to 
himself. “ They had to do some- 
thing.” 

We left next morning. Meekly we 
handed back our police passes, 
thankfully we received in return our 
passports, gleefully we uncrossed our 
fingers and boarded an Ilyusline 14 
of the Czechoslovakian Air Line. A 
smart and efficient steward passed 
round refreshments in the well- 
equipped compartment. To our 
surprise we were handed copies of 
‘Jours de France’ published in 
Paris. Then we knew that we were 
back in civilisation, in a land of 
culture with a Free Press where the 
complicated love-lives of pop-eyed, 
long-lashed film-stars make headline 
news, and the only vital statistics that 
arouse general interest approximate 
to 39-22-35. 








CONCERT IN FIJI 


BY JESSICA COLERIDGE 


Suva was full of people who had 
come by plane, by steamer, by 
humble schooner, to attend a con- 
ference. At night the corridors of the 
big hotel were reputed to echo with 
a sound like earthquakes, traceable to 
the tranquil breathing of Polynesian 
prime ministers lying on their backs. 
Our personal concern ended with a 
bunfight at which Clifford made the 
acquaintance of a man from the New 
Hebrides. 

** We have two governments there, 
French and British,” he explained, 
“so it’s called a condominium, but 
most people call it the pande- 
monium.” 

Before the conference had died 
down we found ourselves landed with 
the organisation of a different form 
of entertainment, but one to which 
some of the same problems applied. 
Clifford was a member of the Suva 
Arts Club Committee and in his 
absence he was voted into organising 
a concert. An American String 
Quartet was passing through the 
international airport at Nandi en 
route for New Zealand, and had 
agreed to break the journey at Suva. 
They were going to play Mozart and 
Debussy at the Town Hall. 

“Guess who’s coming to the 
concert,” Clifford sighed. 

“The Samoan in bark cloth and 


flowers?” I had spent a morning 
watching the conference and irrever- 
ently sketching the delegates. Among 
headhunters from Borneo with dyed 
hair, and irritable Frenchmen in 
jeans from Tahiti, there had sat, his 
oiled skin gleaming, a robust gentle- 
man in a brief barkskin kilt and a 
large let. 

“No,” Clifford said, “not the 
Samoan. Well, he may be, for all 
I know. He can sit on the floor if he 
likes.” 

** The Governor ?” I hazarded. 

“Yes, he’s coming. We've got 
basket chairs in the front row for his 
party.” 

“I can’t guess.” 

“‘ The Tongan princes.” 

“ What’s the trouble ? Don’t they 
like Mozart ?” 

“ That I can’t say. But on what, 
in heaven’s name, are they going to 
sit ?” 

“I see your difficulty,” I said after 
some thought. “ They couldn’t get 
into the basket chairs.” 

Our house was provided with a 
massive three-piece suite. “We 
could take down our own chairs,” I 
suggested, stroking the arm of the 
one in which I sat with just my head 
poking out. 

“How can we have little basket 
chairs for the Governor’s party and 
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a thing like a Turkish bath for each 
of the princes? It wouldn’t be 
etiquette.” 

He sighed and got up. “ It’s one 
problem among many. There’s the 
problem of who is going to put up 
the musicians. Two of them are 
bringing wives.” 

** Making six. We can have two.” 

“TI said we’d have two,” Clifford 
agreed. “‘ And the Archers will take 
two. And Cuthbert one.” 

“Tt’s late to start asking people. 
If we use a camp-bed we can take 
three.” 

“ Can we ?” Clifford said, bright- 
ening. 

“ Pll have the camp-bed.” 

“ It wasn’t the bed situation I was 
worrying about. It was Alici.” 

“ Alici could probably get help if 
it’s too much for her. I'll ask her.” 

The Fijian girl, Alici, spoke hardly 
any English, so we asked for her 
husband, Williami, a policeman. 
Williami.did not live at the house, 
but he was always ready to come up 
and interpret. When he appeared, 
massive, bushy-haired and genial, I 
explained that we were having three 
people to stay ; would Alici like some 
help. 

Alici nédded vigorously. 

“T think I know of a girl who 
would come,” I said. 

“ Alici says, where does this girl 
come from ? ” 

“ From Nasinu.” 

When this was communicated, 
Alici shook her head, just as vigor- 
ously. 

“She has changed her mind,” 
Williami explained, with his own 
K 


inimitable brand of affection for her 
—a mixture of contempt and tolera- 
tion. “ She says she would like to 
manage alone.” 

After tea next day, while Clifford 
was out, the telephone rang. 

“* Oh, Mrs Coleridge, I just wanted 
to say Prince Tuipelehaki won’t be 
coming to the concert.” 

“‘ Who is it speaking, please ? ” 

“Mrs McPherson. I happen to 
know he’s leaving on Thursday 
morning. And in that case he can 
hardly be coming to a concert on 
Thursday evening, can he ?” 

“I suppose not. But why didn’t 
Prince Tui—Prince Thing’s secretary 
let the organisers know ?” 

“T don’t know. But I know the 
family well. So I happened to be 
saying ... and I knew Mr Cole- 
ridge was doing the seating.” 

“ Thank you for ringing.” 

“It’s just that I know the family 
rather well. . . .” 

Clifford said dourly when I told 
him, “‘ Some people are very keen to 
let other people know how well they 
are in with royal families. [ll 
believe it when I get official con- 
firmation and not before.” 

The musicians arrived, haggard 
with their travels. They had flown 
via San Francisco and Hawaii, mak- 
ing a stop to play a concert in Hawaii. 
They were geared for a world tour 
by air, with their specially light suit- 
cases full of drip-dry clothes, their 
little screwdriver to alter the arm- 
rests of seats in tourist cabins; but 
a journey by road from the airport at 
Nandi was something they had not 
counted on. The cars hired to fetch 
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them deposited them on our doorstep 
in the evening. They tottered out, 
white and dizzy and car-sick after a 
drive of seven hours. 

“You must excuse me,” one said 
from the depths of a chair into which 
he had sunk, “if I’m not very 
sociable for the minute. My head’s 
going round and round. I feel as if 
the bottom had dropped out of every- 
thing.” 

“ What a drive!” sighed another. 
“Don’t you have . . . aren’t there 
any local airlines ? Is that road the 
only way of getting from here to the 
airport ? This place is the capital of 
Fiji, isn’t it ?” 

“ There is a little plane,” Clifford 
was saying, “‘ but we thought you’d 
like to see the country.” At the 
same time I was telling the women, 
“Not so long ago the only way to 
get from one side to the other was 
by sea.” 

The extreme youth of the group 
was something we had not expected ; 
their white faces gave me a pang. 
The leader was perhaps twenty-six, 
slight, dark and vital. The others 
must have been younger. The two 
wives, who appeared girls merely, 
were both small and neat in their 
non-crush shirts in spite of their 
ordeal; yet one was a doctor of 
medicine—from Vienna—and the 
other a gifted musician, linguist and 
journalist. I do not know quite what 
we had expected—heavy men with 
pale hands perhaps, or bushy-haired 
eccentrics with socks that did not 
match ; certainly not this dark-eyed 
lively little group who sprawled in 
our chairs with teenage abandon. 


By now the other hosts had arrived 
to fetch their guests. The Viennese 
doctor and her husband went off in 
one car and the ’cello player in an- 
other. The leader and Evi, his wife, 
remained with us, and Henry, the 
viola player, a somewhat plump 
young man with soft, humorous eyes. 

The telephone rang again, as it had 
been doing constantly for days. I 
went into the hall to answer it. 

“Yes ?” I said. 

“* Have they come ?” 

“What? Have who...?” 

** I mean the musicians ; have they 
come ?” 

“Yes; just arrived. Who is it 
speaking, please ?” 

“It’s me.” 

** Who is me ?” 

* But of course—Sadie Grant.” 

“ Excuse me just a moment,” I 
said, and went back into the sitting- 
room. “ Clifford; who is Sadie 
Grant ?” 

Clifford said rather brusquely, 
“You know who Sadie Grant is.” 

“T don’t.” 

** She lives opposite.” 

“Opposite?” On one side of 
us lived the New Zealanders, the 
Murrays, whose boy shot things, and 
insisted on taking me to mothers’ 
meetings. Then there was Nan, in a 
house like ours, along the hill. But 
opposite ... 

* You mean,” I said to Clifford in 
astonishment, “the shut-up house 
over the road ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

** Sadie Grant is the daughter ?” 

Our guests were listening to this 
exchange curiously, which seemed to 
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embarrass Clifford, because he said 
shortly, “ Yes.” 

“The one we hear playing the 
violin ? ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, yes.” 

* But I’ve never seen her, have 
37° 

“You saw her once in the road. 
She was in a car. Why can you 
never remember people’s names ?” 

Slowly I returned to the telephone. 
The thin voice said anxiously, “I 
thought you’d gone away !” 

“Tm sorry. You see, these people 
have just come and there’s rather a 
lot going on.” 

“ Oh, I wish I could see them! 
But I saw the cars come. I was 
watching for them. Real professional 
musicians. Isn’t it exciting! I play, 
you know.” 

** Yes, I know, I’ve heard you. I 
think you play beautifully.” 

“Oh, of course I haven’t had 
experience. But I’m coming to the 
concert. I would have liked... I 
would so like to have helped. But 
mother is so poorly, you see.” 

“Tm sorry.” I was watching our 
guests out of the corner of my eye 
and added, “I think perhaps if, 
another time .. .” 

“ But Pm determined to do some- 
thing,” the strange voice said. “ It 
isn’t as if we often had a chance like 
this in Fiji—with professionals. I’m 
going to give a party—a party for the 
musicians. Don’t you think that’s a 
lovely idea ?” 

“Yes, of course, a lovely idea. 
But as a matter of fact I'll have to 
find out. You see we’ve already 
made some Social arrangements . . .” 


“Oh, don’t worry. I checked up 
about that with the Committee. The 
party—my party—is to be directly 
after the concert.” 

I was dazed. 
course...” 

“And you'll come along too? 
After the concert ?” 

“ You’re very kind.” 

“* Sadie Grant is laying on a party 
after the concert,” I announced to 
Clifford, who was reviving the faint- 
ing musicians with squash. “ Just 
as well she picked that night and not 
the next, when we’re giving a party.” 

“ She checked it with me,” Clifford 
observed. 

I sat down. “ With you?” 

“I met her in the road. I forget 
now,” Clifford said, filling up the 
glass of the thirsty violinist, “whether 
I didn’t tell you because I forgot, or 
because Sadie Grant wanted it to be 
a secret. But when I think about it 
I’m sure it was because of not inviting 
too many people. She wanted it to 
be a secret. She thought if people 
heard they’d all want to come.” 

Evi’s green eyes watched us with 
interest. The other two lay about, 
not seeming to care if it were snow- 
ing, Michaelmas or Thursday; but 
Evi was the manager, responsible for 
the quartet’s arrangements, and she 
also had a quick, eager eye for local 
colour. 

“* May I know what this is you’re 
arranging for us, please?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, of course. We're giving a 
party for you the day after the 
concert; everybody wants to meet 
you. But somebody is giving a 
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party for you actually after the 
concert, on the night. I hope you 
won't be too tired.” 

“ We love going to parties,” Henry 
said, beaming. “ We’re never too 
tired to go to a party after a perform- 
ance.” 

Evi said, “Tell me about your 
Arts Club Committee.” 

** Tell us about the party,” chipped 
in her husband. “I can... I 
won’t say smell a rat, but Mrs Cole- 
ridge looked sort of surprised about 
a 

“Well, you arrived here in the 
dark, so you can’t see the lie of the 
land. But we live here in a kind of 
park, with houses dotted about, and 
on the hill opposite us there is a big 
house, built of wood. We’ve never 
been inside. Look, can you see that 
little square of light out there in the 
blackness ? That’s a window in the 
tower. It’s the only one that has a 
light in it, usually. All that black 
round about is house and turrets and 
things. But the shutters are kept 

closed. In this climate, keeping out 
the air, keeping out the light in the 
daytime and the breeze at night! 
And the people who live there—we 
mever see them, except sometimes 
an Indian woman. But the lady who 
lives there has just rung up to say 
she’s giving you a party.” 

“I guess that’s ever so romantic,” 
Henry said happily. Evi, more 
practical, asked, “ Doesn’t anybody 

ever see the people who live there ? 
Haven’t they any friends ?” 

“They have relations, I think. 
They have interests in copra planta- 
tions. They’ve always lived here, 
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you see, and now the old mother is so 
ill she just stays quietly with her 
daughter. And since we’re com- 
parative newcomers to the island . . .” 

“ Why, if you’re newcomers, have 
you arranged this concert ? ” 

We were brought up short by 
this. 

“Well, it just happened that 
Clifford was voted,” we said lamely. 

Evi looked hurt. I suddenly felt 
she would have liked a civic welcome. 
If she had known about the confusion 
between concerts and concertos, the 
quite strong body of opinion that 
only wanted Gilbert and Sullivan ! 
“ Suva isn’t quite like a European 
town,” I said, “ nor, I daresay, like 
an American one either.” 

“Why not ? Please don’t think I 
ask too many questions, but I have 
to get facts, you see, for my articles.” 

** Give it a rest, Evi,” advised her 
husband. 

Obediently, she lay back. Her 
eyes took in with interest the masses 
of hibiscus heads which Alici had 
threaded and arranged in honour of 
the visitors, the bare rough walls, 
and beyond the windows a frieze, 
more felt than seen, of palms and 
lemon-trees whispering in the soft 
breeze off the sea. 

“ Hush!” she murmured ; “ what’s 
that we can hear ?” 

We listened. 

“* What are you listening to ?” 

“Ts there a railway on this 
island ?” Evi asked Clifford. 

“A railway ? Good gracious, no, 
unless you count the little thing 
round the other side that carries the 
sugar-cane. It gives free rides on 
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Thursdays,” he added conscienti- 
ously. 

* But I can hear a noise—like an 
express train.” 

“It’s the surf on the reef,” I said, 
enlightened. 

The Americans exchanged happy 
glances. 

“ The surf on the reef; isn’t that 
just too marvellous! How lucky— 
how very lucky you must be to live 
here in Suva! ” 

Possibly it was the first time this 
had ever been suggested to me. “ In 
a lot of ways,” I said slowly, “I 
believe we are. If our children were 
out here I believe I should some- 
times think it paradise. And yet...” 

* And yet what ?” 

“* Suva isn’t provincial, you see.” 
With some violence I explained, 
“It’s parochial.” 

It was difficult to put into words. 
Evi’s bright eyes were fixed on my 
face. “For instance,” I began, 
“these mothers’ meetings, which 
we’re all expected to belong to; and 
when there is a meeting we all have 
to cook things and bring them along 
—lI mean, whether we want to or not. 
And the cocktail-parties; the men 
all go down to one end and leave us 
women fo talk about our kitchens as 
if we weren’t capable of talking about 
anything else. It’s thought odd if 
you don’t do just what everybody 
else does . . .” 

“ But,” exclaimed a surprised Evi, 
* that’s just like America ! ” 

Alici came in shyly to announce 
supper. 

“ This is Alici, our Fijian wonder. 
Say sambula, Alici.” 


Alici must often have wished that 
she knew a formula that would per- 
suade the floor to open and swallow 
her up. In default of such assistance, 
she covered her face with her fingers 
and squirmed in agonies of embarrass- 
ment. Giggling, she got herself out 
of the room somehow and Evi asked, 
** Does she speak English ? ” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Then you must speak Fijian. 
How clever of you!” 

“No, I don’t. Hardly a word. 
I do try, but it comes out Swahili, 
which I knew before, you see.” 

* But then, how do you manage ? ” 

“Tf we really have anything to 
communicate we send for Williami. 
That’s her husband. But we under- 
stand each other very well, Alici 
and I.” 


Next morning, going early into the 
kitchen, I stumbled over an ancient, 
toothless female with a shock of 
reddish hair. She was working away 
at the sink. I went into the dining- 
room, where Alici was laying break- 
fast. 

“ Who is it in the kitchen, Alici ?” 

My meaning was plain enough, 
accompanied by signs; Alici made 
some muttering and I understood 
her to say, “ Mothah.” 

“Your mother? Has she come 
to help ?” 

“ Sio. Sio. My Mothah.” 

I went back into the kitchen. 

“] hear you are Alici’s mother,” 
I said, and held out a hand. 

The old lady took it enthusiastic- 
ally. “ How do you do, sir ?” 

** You have come to help Alici ?” 
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“I have come from Tonga,” the 
old lady said and added cryptically, 
“it is no good.” 

She was an old lady of character. 
It seemed to me noteworthy that all 
Alici’s robust relations should come 
to stay when their houses were damp 
or they needed a change, but none of 
them were available to lend a helping 
hand when Alici needed it. 

Evi, showing a friendly interest in 
the domestic arrangements, went 
into the kitchen and was electrified 
to have the ancient crone march 
up to her and command, “ Shake 
hands, sir.” 

The musicians practised for the 
first part of the morning, and when 
I drove home from the office later to 
take them to their broadcast rehearsal, 
the leader announced, “‘ We’ve had a 
wonderful time with Alici. All this 
about her not speaking English. If 
you just carry on as if she understood 
she does understand ! ” 

The young Americans won Alici’s 
heart as they did everybody’s, with 
their gaiety and friendliness. 

* And who was it, while we were 
practising, looking through the what- 
d’youcallit ? ” 

** Looking through the what ?” 

** You know the dining-room.” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s got a kind of little white 
cupboard going through into the 
kitchen.” 

** Oh, the hatch.” 

“Yeah, yeah, that’s what I said, 
the hatch. Who was it watching us 
through there ? ” 

“ Alici ? ”» 

** No, no, not Alici.” 


** What did the person look like ? ” 

The leader reflected. “Lots of 
fuzzy hair. Face like—like a canni- 
bal, you know. It gave me a creepy 
feeling at the back of my neck. They 
don’t still . . .?” 

“Oh, no, of course they don’t. 
Was it a man or a woman ?” 

“A woman. It had a skirt on. 
That’s what Henry said. It’s only 
an old female, says Henry, she won’t 
eat you.” 

“We'd be an acquired taste,” the 
gentle Henry put in, “ but that old 
lady certainly did look as if she’d 
fancy a missionary.” 

“Why of course!” I cried, but 
I was now driving the musicians 
towards the town and at that moment, 
breasting the hill, we caught sight of 
the bay. 

** Oh, the sea, the sea ! ” cried Evi. 
(It had been dark when they arrived 
the night before.) ‘“ Look, every- 
body! Did you ever see a sea so 
blue . . . and the mountains. Look 
at those wonderful blue mountains.” 

“When Evi’s finished eulogising,” 
remarked her husband, giving the 
gaudy panorama a less fascinated 
glance, “we'd love to hear who 
it was considering how to cook 
musicians.” 

“ Alici’s mother.” 

“It was not Alici’s mother,” they 
retorted in chorus. “‘ We know her 
—of course we know her. Her hair 
is red.” 

We drove past Government Build- 
ings, over which flew the Union 
Jack, which looked neat and dimity 
among the colours, gay as a parrot- 
house, of tropical sea and foliage. 
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Schoolboys were playing cricket on 
the green in front—“‘ How sweet! 
How too British!” and on the other 
side of the road some neglected 
gardens crowded the hillside with 
sun-shot cassias cascading golden 
flowers like rain. 

“Did this—female—have on a 
tight short skirt or a long voluminous 
one ?” I asked. 

“Tight and short. It was white 
and done round the bottom with jags 
at knee level.” 

“ That’s a police kilt. Then it was 
Williami ! ” 

“ce Who ? ” 

** Alici’s husband, Williami. He’s 
a policeman. Did he arrest you ? ” 

“No, not exactly. But there was 
something—intimidating—about him. 
He gave me the feeling I had to be 
very, very careful.” 

** Me too,” said Henry. 

“Oh dear, I hope he didn’t put 
you off your practising. Why didn’t 
you send Evi to shoo him away ?” 

** Now that’s a thing we weren’t 
able to do. If he had eaten Evi, what 
would have happened to our business 
arrangements ? ” 

That evening, when the musicians 
came down from their rooms dressed 
to go and play the concert, Henry 
nudged me and indicated with a 
rolling brown eye the dining-room 
hatch. It was ajar and a slice 
of Williami was visible peeping 
through. When he saw he was 
observed he opened the hatch a little 
wider and looked fierce. I could 
almost see him fumbling in the 
satchel where he kept his warrants. 

Clifford drove the players down to 


the hall. Evi and I waited to be 
picked up by a friend, and while we 
waited I called Alici. 

“ You sit here, Alici, and at half- 
past eight”—I showed her on the 
clock—‘“ turn on the radio and you 
can hear the music. The music 
these people make at the Town 
Hall.” 

Alici pulled her brows together, 
shook her head. “‘ Wait!” she said, 
and ran out of the room. 

She came back with Williami. 

“Ah, Williami. Now listen, 
Williami. These Americans who 
are staying with us make music. 
They are going to the Town Hall to 
play. You can hear them on the 
radio. Tell Alici to listen at half- 
past eight. You can listen too, if you 
like.” 

Williami appeared interested and 
anxious to make sure that he under- 
stood. 

“They are going to play music at 
the Town Hall?” he asked in his 
heavy way, as if he were getting 
evidence from a reluctant witness. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And people are going there to 
listen ?” 

** Yes, and it’s being broadcast.” 

** Many people going to listen ?” 

“Thopeso. We’ve sold practically 
all the tickets.” 

“ It is raining,” Williami observed, 
looking out of the window specu- 
latively. 

“ Oh dear, so it is. I hope it won’t 
come on hard.” 

Behind his small, shiny, cannibal’s 
eyes Williami’s thoughts seemed to 
be geared to a new high. “I go,” he 





said abruptly, and turned to leave 
the room. Then he paused, came to 
attention, and said to Evi, “I am 
very glad to have met you.” 

* And I’m delighted to have met 
you.” Evi was quite disarmed, and 
trustingly put her neat musician’s 
hand into his huge fist. 

“TI go now,” Williami said, re- 
minding me of a traction engine in a 
hurry. 

* But, Williami, tell Alici about 
the radio.” 

Hastily he flung some perfunctory 
instructions over his shoulder. 

“ What was all that about ?” Evi 
asked me curiously as we got into 
the car. 

“T’m not sure; but I think it 
means that Williami is going down 
to see if he can hear the concert in 
the flesh—not over the radio. He’s 
going to get himself a ticket.” 

“Him? Really ?” 

** I'd no idea,” I agreed, “ or we'd 
have seen he got a ticket—it never 
for a moment entered my head— 
we'd have got a ticket for Alici too. 
But it’s too late to do anything about 
her now.” 


Evi asked, “ Will . . . will all the 


people at the concert be like 
Williami ?” 

“No. There'll be the Gover- 
Pas 

* Who’s he ?” 

* His name is Sir Ronald Garvey.” 


“What do I say when I meet 
him ? Hi, Sir Garvey ?” 

* Well, no, not precisely . . .” 

“TI would say Hi, Ike, to the 
President of the United States. I 
would.” 
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“ Sure,” I said, falling into her 
idiom, “‘ but here it’s the custom to 
use more formality.” 

Evi, I felt, did not approve. So I 
went on to list some of the other 
concert-goers. “‘ There’s the royal 
party from Tonga. The princes have 
gone, it’s such a pity you won’t see 
them, but a princess and some of the 
suite are still here. And then the 
local Europeans—the Kaivitis who 
live here permanently, and officials 
like us. And some Chinese. Some 
Indians. I’ve heard that one or 
two people have flown in specially 
from outlying islands; the concert 
will be a great event in their lives.” 

Evi, with her capacity for making 
the most of new impressions, tried 
hard to visualise this motley crew. 
I went on: “‘ When you subtract the 
people who have handed back their 
tickets because you haven’t a piano, 
because you’re not a full orchestra, 
or because you’re not going to play 
Gilbert and Sullivan, it leaves a 
pretty cosmopolitan collection, I 
think; probably as much Oriental 
as European.” 

“Have they ever heard good 
classical music before ?” 

“As far as I can discover, it’s 
never been played in Suva before.” 

“* How very, very wonderful,” Evi 
breathed, “‘ that we should be the 
first people ever to play to them.” 


Three hours later we were back at 
home, waiting for Henry to change 
before going over to Sadie Grant’s 
party. It was still raining fairly 
heavily. Our downstairs lavatory 
had seen fit to burst at this interesting 
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interlude and threatened to flood the 
ground floor. Clifford had taken off 
his dinner-jacket and rolled up his 
sleeves and was making passes at the 
plumbing. Out of the window we 
could see the tail-lights of cars 
crawling up to the Grants’ house like 
red dragons’ eyes, and in a glitter of 
rain they snouted with their head- 
lights for parking-places. 

Henry came in, tired but tidy, and 
Clifford put his head round the door. 

“You take them over,” Clifford 
said to me. “ They’re the guests of 
honour. They mustn’t be late. Ill 
get this thing fixed, and walk. It’s 
no distance.” 

After faint protests this was agreed. 
If it had not been raining we might 
all have walked. We piled into the 
car. 
Because of the cliff at the bottom 
of our garden, our drive had some 
resemblance to a toboggan run. 
‘Drive’ was at that time perhaps 
rather a grand word for the stony 
track. Our own entrance was difficult 
to find in the dark and the Grants’ on 
the other side of the road was no 
better. Having got the car down 
onto the road I missed the gears, 
swerved, fought the gear, which 
went home with an ugly clang, 
accelerated, felt the wheels skid and 
the body tremble, and with a super- 
human effort scrambled the little car 
up a steep track like a cat onto a 
wall. 

Just as I succeeded in doing this 
Henry beside me remarked, “ There’s 
a car gone up the next drive, Mrs 
Coleridge.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw 

K2 


a moving fan of illumination among 
the trees on my left. 

“There must be two parties,” I 
remarked, peering ahead into a 
dripping forest of extreme blackness. 

““ Wasn’t the house we were going 
to the one we could see from your 
house ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then it’s over there; I can see 
the lights and the parked cars.” 

“So can I,” chorused the others 
from the back. I mumbled, “I 
daren’t stop here or we’ll never start 
again ; it’s all mud. We must go on 
now. There must be a house at the 
end of it, and then we can turn.” 

The musicians alternately stared 
at me, driving with great difficulty 
through what appeared to be a man- 
grove swamp, and out of the windows 
at rain, mud and impenetrable 
jungle. The two in the back seat 
murmured in low voices that it might 
be better for them to get out and run 
back through the jungle rather than 
commit themselves any further to 
my charge. 

“This house was right opposite 
you ?” Evi queried with an attempt 
at lightness. 

“Yes ; its drive almost meets ours 
at the road. There must have been 
another track—the one we’re on, but 
I’ve never noticed it before. I’ve 
never had occasion to drive this way 
before, you see, not even to the 
Grants’ house.” 

“ Hadn’t we better turn back ? ” 

“TI can’t. We shall stick. It’s 
terribly swampy.” 

“ But just stop. And we'll walk 
back.” 





“Td hate to do that, either. I’m 
sorry about your party.” 

There was a defeated silence, 
during which I bungled another 
gear-change and felt the sensitive 
musicians tremble. 

“This drive goes a long way,” 
Henry said finally. 

“Tt does. But it must go some- 
where,” I said, hoping that I sounded 
convincing. 

At last, out of the tangle of drip- 
ping trees, a.tall wooden house 
became visible in the headlights, 
standing on a lawn sheeted with 
water and populated with a deafening 
concourse of frogs. It was all in 
darkness. 

“Tf I can just keep going...” 
I murmured, and steered the car in 
a wide circle over the sodden grass. 
“Tt’s going to ruin the lawn, but I 
can’t help it... perhaps there’s 
nobody here.” 

The young musicians, hopeful now 
that they were not, after all, going to 
be marooned in a forest, became 
ribald. 

“We shall have been to two 
parties. One extra. One very, very 
mysterious, where we weren’t ex- 
pected, at a house no one ever saw 
before.” 

But by this time we were creeping 
back to civilisation. Car lights 
flashed through the trees. As we 
came down the track, which for some 
distance ran parallel to the Grants’, 
Henry leaned forward and said, 
“‘There’s something going on... 
people running . . . lights . . . there’s 
been an accident.” 
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“ They’re out looking for us,” Evi 
suggested. 

“No. Don’t kid yourself.” 

“ We'll see in a minute what it is,” 
I said, and having brought the car 
down onto the road I halted it, 
engaged bottom gear, took a deep 
breath, said “‘ Now,” and drove at 
what I sincerely hoped was the 
Grants’ driveway. 

“You sure you're right this time ?” 
the leader inquired politely. 

“I certainly hope so.” 

People and lights were milling 
about half-way up the Grants’ drive, 
where a large car had slid off the 
narrow concrete track and now 
straddled across it, its four wheels 
firmly embedded in the soft mud at 
either side. Luckily there was an 
alternative concrete track up which 
we rode to the front door. 

** At least I didn’t do that,” I said, 
getting out. “ At least we can still 
move. We didn’t get bogged.” 

Clifford rushed forward. 

“Where have you been? Where 
have you been ?” 

“We've been over the hill and 
down into a mangrove swamp, and it 
was full of frogs.” 

“But why? They’ve all been 
waiting for you. I couldn’t under- 
stand...” 

** Put the car away, there’s a dear. 
Look, my hands are trembling. I’m 
tired, and the gears won’t change for 
me.” 

I followed the guests of honour 
up the steps into a big, white-painted 
hall, full of shutters, screens, ferns in 
brass pots, shadowy servants in white 
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uniforms. It was not brightly lit. In 
the half-darkness the house seemed 
to ramble away into endless vistas of 
more ferns, more closed shutters. 
The most ravishing girl there ever 
was went by like thistledown in a 
ballet-dress of lavender fluffy stuff ; 
an elderly man with dewlaps, in an 
elderly dinner-suit, looked at us with 
alarm. A servant piloted us across 
the hall into a series of connecting 
main rooms and here I lost touch 
with the musicians. There were a 
number of people about and some of 
them stepped up to them and began 
to talk. I recognised the Chief 
Secretary leaning on the grand piano. 

“You got here,” he said. “ You 
seemed to be lost. I bogged my car 
on the way up; it fell off the con- 
crete.” 

“ Oh, is that your car? How will 
you get it out ?” 

The Chief Secretary seemed to 
dislike that question. Clifford came 
up and said, “I can’t think where 
you’ve been. . . .” 

“I just don’t feel like explaining. 
It’s been a tiring day.” 

** You must have found it so,” the 
C.S. said ; “‘ with a job to do and the 
concert to see to, and the musicians 
to look after. Where are the 
musicians, by the way? I should 
like to meet them. I hear they are 
charming.” 

“ They are. I came in with three 
of them. Where have they gone ? 
They can’t all be behind potted 
palms.” 

There was no sign of them. Sub- 
dued conversation arose from this 


point and that, and the elderly man, 
having watched us morosely for a 
time, came up and offered us a drink. 
** But you’d better have coffee; the 
coffee’s just coming.” 

“ Tl wait for coffee, thank you,” I 
said, and wandered away to find Evi. 

I felt like the prince who has, by 
fair means or foul, penetrated at last 
into the fairy castle. This was the 
embattled house we watched so often. 
As yet I had no idea who the king 
was, who the wicked queen, who the 
trapped princess. ‘I heard the click- 
ing of a typewriter. It was a funny 
sound to hear at a party, even at a 
party as diffuse as this one. I peeped 
through a door. The glorious girl 
in the lavender ballet-dress was 
typing furiously. Evi sat in a cane 
chair beside her, with her husband 
leaning over her. They glanced up, 
saw me, and seemed displeased ; 
they were obviously under some 
spell already. 

“Henry,” Evi said, “go on out 
there and make conversation.” 

Henry joined me. 

“What ...?” I began. 

“They're just writing the press 
notices about the concert. They’re 
holding up the paper for it.” 

“I suppose a lot of the things that 
are happening here have a logical 
explanation,” I said. “* But it doesn’t 
seem somehow a logical sort of 
evening.” 

“Do you find that?” Henry 
looked at me quickly, his eyes 
twinkling. “I think it’s the weirdest 
evening I ever had. I am enjoying 
it. Who is our hostess? By the 
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way, Evi’d rather people didn’t know 
she helped write the press notices ; 
but she’s a journalist, you see, and 
these people said they weren’t accus- 
tomed to framing notices—she’s just 
helping them technically.” 

“Yes, of course; but it doesn’t 
matter. I’m sure everybody here 
writes their own notices.” 

“* She’d rather you didn’t say ... 
what would you say that thing was ?” 

“An epergne. Not many people 
here, are there ?” 

“ Oh, quite a lot. Only scattered. 
I wish I knew who our hostess . . .” 

At this moment a voice whispered 
in my ear, “ She’s sound asleep. It’s 
all right. She doesn’t know any- 
thing.” 

I whipped round and confronted 
a thin woman in a sparkling ball- 
dress, a magnificent creation which 
had maybe lain for years in the un- 
kind climate of the islands in a chest 
somewhere. 

“ For tonight,” she said, as if read- 
ing my thoughts, “I’m going to be 
gay. And young. Just tonight I’m 
forgetting everything and we’ve got 
mother to sleep early; she’s very 
poorly.” 

“I’m so sorry,” I said seriously. 
** We won’t stay very long.” 

“No, no; stay! She doesn’t 
know! I want it to be a wonderful 
party i] ”» 

“It is a wonderful party,” I said 
warmly, feeling instantly sorry for 
her, and Henry said enthusiastically, 
“You sure are giving us a wonderful 
time, Miss... . CR s.” 


“ This,” I said firmly, hoping I 
was right, “is Sadie Grant.” 
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Her jewels sparkled as she laid a 
hand on Henry’s arm. “Go on,” 
she whispered, reminding me wildly 
of Miss Haversham, “ go on, have a 
wonderful time. You’re only young 
once, only young . . . and you did 
make such beautiful music.” 

She moved away with Henry. The 
shadowy Indian servants brought in 
the food, masses of beautifully cooked 
cakes and painstakingly prepared 
sandwiches. There seemed to be far 
more than we could hope to tackle, 
just a scattering of guests as we were 
among the palms. Evi emerged from 
the seclusion of the press conference, 
and with her mouth full of devil’s- 
food cake murmured to me, “ Is she 
really a lady ?” 

“Is who a lady ?” 

* Lady Grant.” 

“ She’s Sadie Grant.” 

“] thought she was Lady Grant.” 

“* She’s not actually a titled lady ; 
at least I don’t think so.” 

“Then it’s just a sort of local 
gesture ?” 

** T should just call her Miss Grant, 
that’s safest.” 

Evi looked at me with doubt in her 
eyes, as if I could no longer be 
trusted. 

“I think it’s sweet to make her a 
lady,” she said firmly. “I shall 
certainly call her one.” 

‘Call her anything you like,” I 
said hysterically. ‘“‘ Make her a 
princess. We're all, can’t you feel, in 
an enchanted castle. . . .” 

One of the silent Indians came up 
to us with a massive tray of dainties. 
I selected an asparagus roll. The 
food, at any rate, was familiar. “ I’m 
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afraid I’m a bit tired,” I murmured. 
“ Aren’t you ?” 

“No, [I’m enjoying it, but I must 
get my husband home soon. It’s no 
good letting him get too tired or the 
work of the Quartet would suffer.” 

People talked together quietly in 
small groups. Sadie went from one 
to another saying, “I want you to 
have a wonderful party.” But years 
of silence brooded over the big 
wooden rooms, and the sick mother, 
invisible and unconscious, seemed to 
haunt the guests. The Chief Secre- 
tary would not be rallied on the fate 
of his car. I was tactless enough to 
wonder again how it could possibly 
be retrieved. 

“We had better go,” Clifford 
muttered, when the Chief Secretary 
had thanked his hostess and departed 
in another car. 

When we could, we made a move 
to follow. 

“Where is Henry?” said the 
leader of the musicians, as I attempted 
to collect my little band. 

“But you're not going,” cried 
Sadie Grant. 

“We must, Lady Grant, really, if 
you'll give us back our Henry.” 

Sadie Grant said to me, “I shall 
see you tomorrow ?” 

My mindreeled. “ Yes, of course,” 
I said glibly. 

“* At what time ?” 

“* What time ?” 

“ The party.” 

“Oh... the party.” 

She looked at me and smiled. 

“ Our party,” I murmured. “ Of 
course. Six-thirty. We shall look 
forward to seeing you.” For good 


measure I added, “ Will Clifford 
come and fetch you ?” 

“No, no; I have my own car. I 
am so looking forward to it.” 

The musicians were chanting 
cheerfully, “‘ Where—is—Henry ?” 
Evi gave a cry of triumph. “ There 
he is! Just coming out of the 
kitchen! Trust Henry to get into 
the kitchen at a party. Were you in 
the kitchen, Henry ?” 

Henry grinned. 

I said to Clifford, “‘ You will drive 
them home. [Tl walk. I will, 
really.” 

“You're sure you won’t go off 
somewhere ?” 

“ Fairly sure. Honestly, I couldn’t 
bear to drive.” 

I parted from the others on the 
doorstep, kicked off my shoes, hitched 
up my skirts, and started walking. It 
had stopped raining, so I was only 
occupied with avoiding the deeper 
quagmires. Ten minutes later we 
stood reunited in our own sitting- 
room. 

“Where did you get to, Henry ?” 
asked Evi. 

Henry had entered into the idea of 
the mysterious household with gusto. 

“ I wanted to go to the bathroom,” 
he said, beaming, “so I asked 
Clifford where it was, and he didn’t 
know, so he took me to Lady Grant, 
and she put me in charge of a 
servant. And the servant took me 

. we went on and on, down 
curious corridors, past sinister door- 
ways—I thought I was getting to 
another island ! ” 

The musicians moved towards the 
stairs. “‘ Well, good night, and thank 
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you for everything. I guess you must 
be tired, too.” 

“Thank you,” Clifford said gravely, 
“for your beautiful music.” 

They made funny, pleased little 
bows. 

“You don’t know how much we 
mean that,” I said, and as their foot- 
steps went up I turned to Clifford. 

“ Did you fix the plumbing ? ” 

“Yes. I think so.” 

“Thank heaven. Did you invite 
Sadie Grant to our party ?” 

“No. Did you ?” 

“No. But it’s quite right she 
should come.” 

* Then invite her tomorrow.” 

“* She invited herself tonight,” I 
said. 

“T should just like to know,” 
Clifford said as he followed me 
upstairs, ‘‘ what happened on the way 
to the party... .” 


There was no plane the next night 
to New Zealand, so the musicians 
spent the day practising, resting, 
exploring Suva. Evi, enchanted by 
the colourful market, declared her 
intention of buying curios. Her 
husband looked glum. 


The following day, which was 
Saturday, they were to start on the 
gruelling drive to the airport after an 
early lunch. When Clifford and I 
came home they were upstairs, pack- 
ing; the lounge was deserted. On 
the coffee-table lay a great heap of 
gaudy trailing fibres. I picked it up. 
It was an island dancing-skirt—two 
skirts, in fact; hanks of dyed silky 
fibres woven into a patterned belt at 
the top. Under the skirts was a bale 
of the cloth the Fijians call rapa— 
beaten out of mulberry bark, stamped 
with designs in rust colour and black 
with little wooden dies—crude in a 
way, but certainly worth having. 

“ Goodness,” I said to Evi when 
she came downstairs, “you have 
been to town. What are you going 
to do with all this when you get 
back? Rent the museum ?” 

There was a little silence before 
she replied. 

“I didn’t buy those things—any 
of them. I haven’t spent a cent.” 

wees a 

“ Alici and her mother brought 
them. They brought them as a 


present, because we made such nice 
music.” 
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OLD COMRADES 


BY R. T. 


THERE are some men who were 
born to be Old Comrades. In 
the autumn of their days they retire 
from the fighting services and take 
to mufti and the regimental tie as 
naturally as the countryside changes 
its costume in October; but in 
spirit they remain in uniform. They 
would no more think of missing 
a regimental occasion than they 
would think of cutting church- 
parade on Easter morning. Annual 
reunions, Armistice Days, service 
dinners, dances, smoking-concerts, 
here are to be found the boys of 
the old brigade, blue-suited, be- 
medalled, bowler-hatted, giving the 
impression that at any moment 
they might step back into the ranks, 
alongside their grandsons, and take 
off again for the ‘ flaming ramparts 
of the world’! 

Most of us are too lazy to continue 
living as intensely as this; and 
some of us feel that after thirty 
or forty, and a few of us nearly 
fifty, colourful years, there is no 
hope for us unless we build for 
ourselves a new way of life. We 
have had our fun; and accept 
that we have ‘had it.’ It may be 
that the past has meant so much 
to us that we have some fear of it, 
feeling that only isolation from it 
can release us. As Old Comrades, 


apart from our miserable subscrip- 
tion, we are a dead loss. We buy 
our farms and our chicken-runs, 
we till our gardens, we go into 
business. As often as not we lose 
our money; but we persuade our- 
selves that we are living purposeful 
lives. Some of us have patient 
wives who understand our peculiar 
needs, and we relearn how to live 
with them as a full-time, as opposed 
to a part-time, occupation; and 
some of us marry new wives and 
start again. 

To bring any of these enterprises 
to success demands some singleness 
of purpose; and we fear that if, 
having put our hand to the plough, 
we look back to the past to sustain 
us, we may be asking for trouble. 
Some bright day we might be 
busy burnishing the medals gained 
in the almost forgotten campaigns 
of our youth; and behind our 
backs the large whites will be 
dying of foot-and-mouth, or the 
lad we hired to mind the shop 
will be fiddling the till, and the 
lady of the house will have very 
sensibly run away with the man 
next door, leaving her Old Comrade 
to pursue alone the second-hand 
glamour of a life which has long 
since left him behind. 

But not even the most resolute 
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of us can ignore the past all the 
time. It comes to us in our dreams : 
or some voice over the radio, or a 
picture in a periodical revives for 
us a recollection of a distant land 
or of a long-forgotten friend, and 
nostalgia overwhelms us. And some- 
times remorse overtakes us that for 
so long we have neglected those 
who shared with us the joys and 
the discomforts of soldiering spread 
over the best part of half a century 
and over half the world. After 
fourteen years of this self-imposed 
isolation from friends of more 
spacious days, the mounting effect 
of this sense of guilt can become 
as troublesome as recurrent malaria ; 
very trying to live with. It is time 
it was purged. 

Limitations of time, and still 
more of money, ruled out any 
ideas of revisiting Pekin or Srinagar, 
or calling on Old Comrades now 
growing peanuts in Central Africa. 
The cure boiled itself down to a 
plan to see as many places and 
people as possible within the limits 
of a fortnight’s leave and a circular 
tour-ticket issued by British Rail- 
ways. Lambing was finished and 
the potatoes were set. The place 
could take care of itself for a while, 
and the blandishments of the man 
next door could be stalled off 
provided there were no overstaying 
of leave. 

The Liver bird was hidden in 
Merseyside smog as the railway bus 
conveyed me from the boat to 
Lime Street, and there the almost 
empty train for the north lay 
shrouded in dinginess and gloom. 


A dreary character slumped in the 
corner of my compartment might 
have remained unnoticed indefinitely 
had he not snuffled unhappily. 
** Not feeling so good ?” I inquired 
by way of a greeting. 

** Terrible,” he said. 

“ Flu ? ” 

ce Booze.” 

** Just ashore ?” I asked him. 

“A week ago,” he confessed. 
“Far East. Three months out 
and home.” 

“Well, cheer up,” I said con- 
solingly. ‘“‘ With three months’ pay 
in your pocket you'll have a whale 
of a holiday.” 

“Sez you,” he retorted bitterly. 
“This is the lot”; and he fished 
into his pocket for coins and spread 
them out on the seat. They totalled 
one and sevenpence. Mildly ex- 
hilarated as a result of being off 
the chain, I opulently invited this 
wreck of a sailor to join me at 
breakfast; but he pointed to his 
middle, rolled a bilious eye, and 
sadly shook his head. I left him 
to his misery. 

The sailor did not miss much, 
and the charge for my meal in the 
restaurant-car damped down any 
feeling of opulence; but I enjoyed 
my cigarette and the rich Lancashire 
backchat going on around me. And 
then it seemed to me that I was 
listening to a voice I had known, 
and I risked a coy peep over my 
shoulder. A little tub of a man 
was roaring his head off with mirth 
at the end of one of his own anecdotes; 
and then the penny dropped. He 
had been a Labour Lord Mayor 


a 


—— 
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before Mr Hitler’s war when, for 
a brief period, I was trying, 
without any great success, to be 
a civilian. I had last seen him 
on the platform in the City Hall 
at Manchester. 

It was a lifeboat meeting, and a 
portly alderman had two hundred 
guests sitting tense while he related 
a dramatic story. He had been 
awakened, he said, by the sound 
of maroons calling away the Lytham 
St Anne’s lifeboat. There was 
silence in the hall as he concluded, 
“But when I reached the end of 
the pier, already the lifeboat and 
its gallant crew were lost in the 
murk of that dreadful night, away 
on their errand of mercy.” The 
spell was broken by the Lord 
Mayor, who leaned forward and 
prodded the alderman’s tummy with 
his thumb. 

“Well, hell,” he said scornfully, 
“it would be a dam’ poor laafeboat 
as couldn’t get to sea afore tha 
waddled tlength o’ Lytham Pier 
carryin’ that great belly o’ thine” ; 
and back went his head and he let 
out a roar that came near to tearing 
the plaster from the smoke-grimed 


The sound of the ex-Lord Mayor’s 
voice had so rolled back the years 
that when we pulled into Manchester 
I almost reached to the rack for 
the bowler, preparatory to leaving 
the train and going to my Office 
in Mosley Street. 

The sailor was in a sort of coma 
when I rejoined him, twitching 
and groaning in his own private 


hell. Meanwhile the train toiled 
up and over the Pennines, through 
long tunnels and past grey hamlets 
clinging precariously to the steep 
slopes, like the tiny hill stations in 
the foothills of the Himalayas. From 
somewhere above, bright spring sun- 
shine came down to us opaquely 
through a yellow haze. Dingy 
sheep raised their heads from sooty 
grazing and even the apple-blossom 
in cottage gardens gave an impres- 
sion of modified mourning. Coming 
from the clear skies of County 
Down I found this outlook sub- 
duing, and when the sailor again 
moaned dismally in his sleep I 
felt that this was no way to start 
the first holiday in fourteen years. 
I went to the buffet in search of 
uplift. 

He had revived a little by the 
time we reached Newcastle and he 
helped me over the bridge with 
my bags. He winced wryly as he 
took a grip on the heaviest item, 
and not without reason. To be 
fully equipped as an Old Comrade 
during my regiment’s annual frolics 
requires almost as many outfits as 
I had needed while serving; and 
enough has been written on that 
subject. Inside that case were 
tails for dining in mess, blue suit 
for the parade, short coat and black 
tie for the sergeants’ party, rough 
coat and slacks for the hearty back- 
slapping session in the canteen. 
The sailor stuck gamely to the job 
until we reached the foot of the 
ramp where he dumped the bag at 
my feet. Out of the corner of his 


1 *The Old Order Changeth.’ ‘Maga,’ Feb. 1950. 
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mouth he whispered grimly, ‘‘ Look 
out! The old woman. So long, 
chum. Home is the sailor, home 
from the sea” ; and he went bravely 
to meet whatever was in store for 
him. 

The chamber allotted to me in 
the hotel was the size of a tennis- 
court and about as cosy, but after 
the long journey from Ireland I 
was in need of my afternoon rest. 
There was an ancient four-poster 
dead centre. Lying supine I felt 
that the general ensemble was in- 
complete without a gentleman-at- 
arms posted at each of the four 
corners, and my bearskin, sword 
and medals balanced on my middle 
and obscuring the view of my feet. 
Or, I reflected as I lost conscious- 
ness, why not a glass case over the 
lot, with a neat museum placard 
bearing the legend, ‘ OLD CoMRADE 
(circa 1900-1950). Do NOT TOUCH. 
May CRuMBLE.’ And one night in 
that room cost me forty-five bob. 
I have lived for a fortnight on the 
Dal Lake in Kashmir for that; 
houseboat, cook-boat, food, vassals 
and slaves, inclusive for two rupees 
a day, with the rupee worth one 
and fourpence. 

The rest and a quiet dinner did 
good, but not enough good to 
inspire me, as yet, to meet Old 
Comrades in any numbers. I 
emerged into the streets to renew 
acquaintance with places I had 
known, and came to an old-established 
tavern which was our after-theatre 
rendezvous fifty years ago. It had 
a plush-seated snuggery for favoured 
patrons, presided over by a large- 


busted, very strict and dignified 
lady named Lena. When it was 
necessary for us to leave the room 
we, first courteously asking Lena 
to excuse us, retired to a dark and 
odorous passage with its drain 
running into Grainger Street. But 
the plush has long since gone and 
so has Lena; and when I left the 
room I came to an annexe as ornate 
as the Taj Mahal at Agra. It 
seemed sacrilege to enter the place 
without first removing my shoes on 
the threshold. The close friend of 
my youth, with whom I had fre- 
quented this house, left his bones 
near the Menin Gate in 1915; 
but even his ghost, I felt, would 
be unlikely to be comfortable amidst 
the cold chromium and glass which 
has ousted the plush. Only the 
beer is unchanged. For me, after 
the thin tart stuff which passes for 
beer in Ireland, it was nectar. 
Over a jug of it the landlord and 
I gossiped, and it emerged that 
his real home is in the village of 
Hilltown, above my own house in 
the Mountains of Mourne; and 
we talked, not of Old Comrades, 
but of Finn McCool and the iniquities 
of the LR.A. As I undressed in 
my forty-five bob mausoleum that 
night it occurred to me that, one 
way and another, I was not making 
a lot of progress re the matter of 
Old Comrades. 

But the next day was St George’s 
Day, a blue suit and bowler hat 
kind of a day, and it started with 
champagne at 10.30 A.M. ‘The 
parade, as always, was faultless: a 
model of soldierly precision, brave 
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music, colourful pageantry. Roses 
of England everywhere, red and 
white cockades in lines as straight 
as the forty-ninth parallel, colours 
fluttering in the sunshine. Three 
hundred years of service to the 
sovereign lies behind this traditional 
ceremonial, and, when the line 
came forward for the Advance in 
Review Order, the moment for me 
was not without its emotion; for 
had I not in my time beaten a 
drum, and carried the sovereign’s 
colour, and waved a sword, on 
this kind of an occasion, in places 
as far apart as Limerick and Lahore, 
on the Dom Platz at Cologne, and 
on the race-course at Shanghai. 
But even as I raised my hat for 
the Royal Salute, part of my mind 
drifted away to a green field in 
Ireland, where I had left a Hereford 
bullock standing on three legs await- 
ing the attention of the vet; so 
thick a layer of my new way of 
life has come to be a cushion against 
any joltings from the past. 

There followed the cocktail-cum- 
lunch-party, magnificently done but 
exhausting. Two hundred guests 
in space designed for twenty, half 
of us wearing hearing-aids, and 
only half of these switched on; 
and every man-jack of us screaming 
at the top of his voice to outbid 
the din made by his neighbour. 
** Haven’t seen you for forty years,” 
I bawled to one old contemporary. 
“You haven’t so much hair as all 
that yourself,” he howled back in 
a huff. So I left the old curmudgeon 
to his sulks, said my goodbyes, and 
came away. After this kind of a 
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day it occurred to me that a good 
thing to do would be to get away 
from people and take a lungful of 
the cold keen breeze that comes in 
from the Farne Islands fifty miles 
away. I begged a lift into the city 
and there hired a car. 

When the moment came for me 
to sign the contract, my eye, only 
just in time, saw the clause, ‘ between 
the ages of 21 and 60. A few 
dexterous strokes of the pen deleted 
the figure I had entered in the age 
column, and then neatly reversed 
the digits, thus reducing the handicap 
by half. It was a sprightly Old 
Comrade of early middle age who 
took station in the driving-seat 
preparatory to a brisk and business- 
like getaway. 

It was now that I realised that 
the car appeared to have lost its 
gear-lever. Thinking that the party 
might have gone on just a shade 
too long I assumed an air of leisurely 
nonchalance, lit a cigarette, and sat 
back to work this problem out. 
The attendant took the hint and 
mercifully withdrew. 

There was, in fact, no gear-lever ; 
but there were a number of interest- 
ing gadgets on the steering-column 
which were new in my experience. 
Cautious experimentation with these 
told me very little until, greatly 
daring, I switched on the ignition, 
and did something or other. There 
was an agonised scream from the 
gears beneath my feet, the car 
bounded through the garage door ; 
and then stalled. In the appalling 
silence which ensued, an aggrieved 
voice beside me inquired, “ Are 
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you trying to murder me, you 
silly old basket ?” 

But by now the day was. far 
spent and I had neither time nor 
inclination to allow myself to’ be 
used as a sort of brains trust. I 
did it again and the next bound 
took me beyond reach of the man’s 
not unreasonable invective. Two 
sedate circuits of a block of suburban 
houses gave confidence, and I filtered 
into the traffic of the Great North 
Road and headed for Alnwick; and 
it was at Alnwick that I thought of 
Sergeant Byrne, the Duke’s piper, 
and reminded myself that the pur- 
pose of the exercise was to meet 
Old Comrades. 

Now Sergeant Byrne was a sealed- 
pattern Old Comrade who had been 
with Roberts in Afghanistan in 1878. 
He could always be relied upon to 
march round any kind of a dinner- 
table, clad in the Percy livery, with 
top hat and cockade, playing his 
Northumbrian pipes, a very distant 
and anezmic relative of the more 
robust affair known north of the 
Border. The noise he produced 
was thin and reedy, so that con- 
versation could continue and no 
great harm was done. His one 
tune was ‘ Chevy Chase,’ a plaintive 
dirge so dismal that even the most 
abstemious guest would reach for 
the decanter to stave off melancholia 
and thoughts of graveyards. Given 
the least encouragement the Duke’s 
piper would then sing thirty or 
forty verses of this ghastly lament, 
in an aged voice even reedier than 
that of his pipes. One of these 
verses had remained buried in my 


subconscious for fifty years until 
it was invoked by my seeing again 
the Barbican Gate at Alnwick Castle, 
where Byrne had lived in a dark 
crevice in the fortress wall. 
* Of twenty-thousand men that day 
Were left but ninety-three. 


The rest were slain at Chevy Chase 
Beneath the greenwood tree,’ 


But when I crossed the draw- 
bridge and bellowed his name I 
learned, as I might have anticipated, 
that this simple, well-loved, and 
upright Old Comrade was long 
since dead; and I went on my 
way until I came to the high hill 
above the town of Belford. There 
I sat on a fence, looking out to sea, 
while the sun went to bed in the 
Cheviots behind me. 

The tide was high, cutting off 
Holy Island from the mainland at 
Beal. Lindisfarne lay in shadow, 
and at the close of this warm spring 
day the Longstone lighthouse, at 
the farther end of the Farne Islands, 
was only just discernible through 
the haze. I could see the flats at 
Fenham where I had crouched 
through more than one winter night, 
waist-deep in the tide, waiting for 
geese to cross the moon. A few 
miles to the south Bamburgh Castle 
stood out, silhouetted against the 
sea, with a thousand years of 
Northumbrian history lodged in its 
massive walls. No lovelier coast 
than this can be found in all the 
world ; lovelier still for me; for 
here I had known robust youth 
and the ecstasy of physical well- 
being at its best. It was just as 
I had known it half a century 














earlier — completely unspoiled. In 
a country where approach to the 
sea is almost impossible today with- 
out crossing a concrete promenade, 
or trespassing through somebody’s 
bungalow garden, this was more 
than I had dared to hope: a miracle, 
it seemed, for my personal delight. 
Night was now nearly upon me 
and the Longstone light was already 
throwing its beam through the dusk. 
Reluctantly I came down from my 
fence and took the coast road through 
Bamburgh and so came to Seahouses ; 
and to the Robsons. I found them 
in the inn at the cross-roads. In 
my day there were eight Robsons 
in the lifeboat crew, but the clan 
is shrinking and now there are only 
three. We drank Berwick ale and 
talked of this and that. The inshore 
fishing is picking up, they told me, 
and one of them is even building 
bigger craft for deep-sea work. 
Its gaunt timbers stood out against 
the night sky where it was perched 
on improvised piles, on what 
seemed to me to be part of the 
Queen’s highway, and I was moved 
to inquire how they proposed to 
transport this sizable vessel to the 
water half a mile away. The last 
one, over a hundred tons of it, 
had been moved on rollers, inches 
at a time, with every inhabitant of 
Seahouses lending a hand, and the 
job took a week. But the traffic 
problem at Seahouses is less urgent 
than at the Marble Arch, and it is 
likely that the village constable had 
his coat off with the rest of them. 
And so to Fallodon where, as I 
went over the crossing, I remembered 
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Earl Grey, and recalled his sitting 
on a bench beside his ornamental 
lake. He had a bag of crusts with 
which he was feeding the exotic 
and beautiful water-fowl which he 
had persuaded to make their home 
in this peaceful place. They came 
to him without fear and fed from 
his hand and perched on his shoulders. 
He was then almost completely 
blind: quiet, serene, dignified as 
always, contentedly living out the 
evening of his days in the country- 
side which he loved so well, but 
which, in his earlier years, he had 
had so few opportunities to enjoy. 

Embleton was asleep when I 
reached it, and the house that had 
been my home was in darkness. 
But the moon came up out of the 
sea to show up the ruins of Dun- 
stanburgh, starkly outlined on the 
headland a mile away. An owl 
hooted eerily behind me and my 
eyes were drawn to the vicarage 
where Bishop Creighton had lived ; 
a house which even in my day 
was a parson’s nightmare to heat 
and to clean and to Keep in repair ; 
a creepy barrack of a house leaning 
wearily against the old ‘ pele’ tower 
round which it had been built. 

The village appeared to be just 
as I had left it, except that the 
Pitt emporium was now a ruin, 
empty and ghostly in the moonlight. 
There was a time when here the 
customer could ask for a string of 
sausages and a combine-harvester, 
with confidence that Old Pitt would 
cut down the one from the ceiling, 
from among the fly-papers and gum- 
boots,.and cause the other to be 
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pushed through the back gate and 
into the street for inspection. I 
recall buying there a boiler-suit and 
a pair of Craster kippers. Old 
Pitt wrapped the kippers in’ the 
dungarees. He was what we called 
a careful man, not one to squander 
paper and string. A bit of a bully, 
too, when he felt like it. A woman 
visitor was seen emerging from his 
shop one day with a jug in her 
hand and tears in her eyes. Behind 
her the voice of Old Pitt was boom- 
ing, “‘ Away, woman. Gan an’ get 
yer milk where yer gets yer eggs 
from.” The lady had been spotted 
by Old Pitt coming out of the 
Co-op farther down the street. 

The kippers are cured in the 
tiny fishing-hamlet of Craster, over 
smoke produced exclusively from 
oak sawdust. The finished article 
is seldom bigger than a man’s 
hand, but the tangy flavour is a 
gourmet’s dream. The eating in 
my youth of kippers smoked at 
Craster is the reason for my inability, 
later in life, ever to face up to the 
outsize, rusty coloured, dyed affair 
that goes by the name of kipper 
elsewhere in the world. 

But a mile away is Craster Tower 
and here the name means more than 
kippers; for it was here that property 
changed hands in the year 1166, 
when ‘ Albert Craster received Craster 
from John, son of Odard, for half a 
knight’s fee of feoffment’; and 
the Craster family has lived there 
without a break to this day. 

And on this night, eight hundred 
years later, I was driving my hired 
car past the gate and came near to 


destroying a pack of terriers that 
were impeding my progress in the 
dark and narrow lane. I leaned 
out of the window to curse their 
owners, and found myself looking 
into the faces of the Craster daughter 
and her husband. I had not seen 
either of them for thirty years 
until that day. He had served with 
me on the Rhine in the early 1920s. 
We adjourned inside and spent an 
hour filling in the intervening years ; 
and their hospitality was so com- 
forting that I might be there still 
except that they introduced me to 
a monstrosity that had billeted 
itself on them. It was a cross 
between a hen pheasant and a 
bantam cock, with the characteristics 
of both parents freakishly exag- 


gerated; and, according to the 
‘ Field,’ not a rarity. It gave me 
the creeps. 


At Lesbury I leaned over the 
bridge and peered down into the 
River Aln. There was an old five- 
pound trout that lived for many a 
year beneath this bridge in a weed- 
grown backwater. The village boys 
spent their Sunday evenings try- 
ing to torment him, but he was 
not easily aggravated. When they 
dropped their stones from the parapet 
he gently moved his tail or gave 
a leisurely sideways roll, and his 
avoiding action occasioned him so 
little inconvenience that the boys 
became more exasperated than the 
fish. When he himself had had 
enough of this entertainment he 
could submerge without haste like 
a submarine into the cover of the 
weeds; and he cocked a snook 
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with a flick of his tail, and that 
was goodbye until next Sunday. 

Before I left 1 threw a whispered 
goodnight to him down there in 
the darkness; but after my ex- 
perience earlier in the day with 
Sergeant Byrne at the Barbican 
Gate, it was without any great 
confidence. That fishy Old Comrade 
was said to be all of twenty years 
old when I last saw him. Today 
he would be rising seventy and 
there would hardly be room for 
him beneath the bridge. 

It was after midnight when I 
reached the old coaching inn at 
Morpeth where, without warning in, 
I had planned to bed down for the 
night. They took me in, fed me, 
and put me to bed with never a 
reproachful glance at the clock. 
But in Morpeth, I was told, if a 
man came through the town at 
4 A.M., walking silently in stockinged 
feet, the news would reach the ears 
of Morpeth’s most celebrated alder- 
man before the visitor had crossed 
the bridge over the River Wansbeck ; 
and before I was asleep there was 
a message to say he would join 
me for breakfast the following 
morning. 

He arrived wearing his ten-gallon 
hat, sturdy, virile, alert as ever. 
Sixty years earlier he had been 
a trooper in the Northumberland 
Hussars Yeomanry. He came home 
from South Africa and set out to 
build a future with nothing behind 
him but his gratuity of twenty 
pounds. Today, eighty years of 
age, he is still vigorously building ; 
busy business man, prosperous 
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farmer, father of the town of 
Morpeth itself. 

Two of his sons served as officers 
in the county regiment and one 
of them came to see me. He had 
been caught with the 9th Battalion 
in Singapore. It is the local belief 
that this is the unit which provided 
the inspiration for ‘The Bridge 
over the River Kwai,’ and certain 
it is that after three years on the 
Burma-Siam Railway they were intact 
as a unit, their morale unshaken. 
Two hundred of them left their 
wasted bodies to rot in the jungle ; 
but the survivors marched out in 
1945, diseased, emaciated, in rags, 
but still whistling. Every man was 
wearing his cap-badge bearing the 
legend ‘Quo fata vocant, and a 
burnished cap-badge at that. The 
weakness in the River Kwai story 
is that soldiers drawn from North- 
umberland would be more likely 
to be whistling ‘Blaydon Races’ 
than ‘ Colonel Bogey.’ 

Before we parted I laughingly 
invited the alderman to come clean 
about the ten-gallon hat. Why 
this affectation, I asked him, on 
the strength of a flying visit to 
Texas ? 

“ Texas, my foot,” he said. “ It 
was Rhodesia. I bought myself a 
terai in Salisbury and decided to 
wear it out when I came home. 
It was a roving pressman who 
invented the Texas story to fill 
his column in a Sunday newspaper. 
He quite wrongly gave credit for 
the building of the hat to a famous 
London firm and they, delighted 
with this gratuitous publicity, asked 
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me my size. Now I am provided 
with ten-gallon hats free and in 
perpetuity. I like them, my hat 
has become part of the local scene, 
the town expects me to wear it.” 
He waved the famous hat in farewell 
and strode briskly away about his 
affairs, his very bearing proclaiming 
his confidence that today would be 
an even better and more prosperous 
day than yesterday. A worthy and 
valiant Old Comrade indeed. 

I drove westwards to Heddon- 
on-the-Wall and took to the switch- 
back military road determined to 
visit again the Roman camp, Bor- 
covicus. Every mile of this country 
was familiar, for I had covered it 
on foot with the local pack of beagles. 
The sun was shining and it was hot 
in the valley where I left the car, 
and I doffed my coat and took to 
the hill in shirt-sleeves. But the 
wind was blowing keenly on top 
and I passed through the camp and, 
walking along the Wall, came to 
the nearest Mile-castle. Here I 
rested, looking out to the hills 
swelling away to the border, where 
many a miserable conscript must 
have stood, homesick for the slums 
of ancient Rome. A bleak spot on 
a winter night, I reflected, and 
chillier still for the thought that 
out there in the darkness some 
skirted savage might be waiting an 
opportunity to cut the foreigner’s 
throat. This same cold fear of 
darkness and the unknown has 
more than once gripped my own 
entrails ; looking out from a water- 
logged trench in the Ypres salient, 
and even once peering out into 
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the black night from the baking- 
hot barbette of an armoured train, 
with the scorching desert wind 
blowing down from the Kajuri 
plain. 

But today the spring sunshine 
was like a caress and all was peace 
and beauty. I strolled again through 
the gateway of Borcovicus where, a 
foot deep in whinstone granite, the 
ruts show where iron-shod wheels 
passed in and out twenty centuries 
ago. Back in the valley I again 
drank good beer at the inn named 
‘Twice Brewed.? An American 
visitor asked me to join a group 
beneath the inn sign while he 
took a photograph. “ Mister,” he 
said, “‘ round these parts your roots 
go mighty deep”; and he sadly 
shook his head as though this were 
some regrettable malady that the 
folks back home would do something 
about as soon as they had digested 
his report. And I wondered what 
the romantic eye of that nice little 
man would see in me when his 
picture had been developed; a 
stalwart Roman centurion with leather 
strappings criss-crossing on powerful 
legs, or a weedy little Ancient 
Briton, with knock-knees and almost 
entirely covered with hair. 

I was late for the luncheon 
engagement with my next Old 
Comrade, a successful soldier turned 
successful stockbreeder. He farms 
four hundred acres near Hexham, 
and his land includes a stretch of 
the Vallum on the south side of 
the Roman Wall. He crosses Black 
Angus heifers with a Hereford bull 
and his results have to be seen to 
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be believed. One bullock bred on 
the place had a behind on it as 
broad as the boot of my hired car, 
and at sixteen months weighed 
eleven hundredweight. At Hexham 
market that day beef was making 
£9, 10s. a hundredweight; and 
this, multiplied by eleven, means 
£104, 10s.; money unheard of in 
Ireland. With Suffolk rams and 
Cheviot ewes his results were equally 
impressive. From 160 ewes he 
had 350 lambs, an average of well 
over two. His stock remains out 
throughout their severe winter, 800 
feet up, happily grazing in the 
shelter of the deep ditch dug by 
the Romans. It may be that this 
was used not only for defence, 
and that grass grows more richly 
in ‘a corner of a foreign field’ that 
is for ever Rome. 

My friend cautiously admitted 
that he was ‘ making ends meet’; 
but I twitted him that I could do 
that myself, where it is not unknown 
for me to buy a beast for £50, 
graze him for two years, and then 
sell him for £45. Out of this 
return we then are required to 
stand a round of porter for the 
‘ dealing-men’ and the drovers in 
Hennessy’s Bar. And if one of 
our ewes drops a ‘ double’ we are 
so surprised that a crowd of admiring 
neighbours collects, and again Mr 
Hennessy has a busy day at my 
expense. 

The forty miles back to Newcastle 
was covered only just in time for 
the car to be turned in and for me 
to catch the night train for London, 
where the next relay of Old Comrades 


awaited me. But the news of my 
progress had gone on before me, 
and when the train stopped at 
Doncaster a one-armed giant of an 
Old Comrade forcibly removed me 
from my seat and conveyed me to 
his lair in the grim Derbyshire 
hills.. Here this distinguished soldier 
administers a large estate with the 
same easy efficiency which had 
brought him to high office in the 
Army. Through what was left of 
that night he and I repeated the 
dialogue we had used at our last 
nocturnal conference fifteen years 
earlier, with the war then still in 
progress. 

We laughed again together at the 
ludicrous indignities heaped upon 
us during that humiliating spring 
of 1940; and we wept for the loss 
to the Germans of the stocks of 
beautiful stores which he later had 
dumped for our own use on the 
slopes of Mount Olympus. Patiently 
he followed me again for two 
thousand miles from Woosung to 
Chunking while I retold the story 
of anti-piracy operations on the 
Yangtse-Kiang. Mile by painful 
mile I went with him from the 
Congo to Cairo, through the very 
heart of Darkest Africa, building up 
with him again his supply route 
which helped sustain the armies 
of the Middle East. We blessed 
the Royal Navy again for saving 
our skins, his from Crete and mine 
at Dunkirk ; and we cursed together 
the tipsy babaji who burnt the 
turkeys to cinders one Christmas 
Day at Ferozapore. 

But, most enjoyable of all, we 
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again reviled all those of our superiors 
who had disagreed with us, and 
they were many, for they often 
thought that they knew better than 
ourselves. Fire sparked again from 
that large and rolling eye, and my 
own prominent beak grew hourly 
more rosy, as we drew diagrams on 
the hearth to prove yet again how, 
given a free hand, we could have 
won the war in half the time. And 
when at last we went to our beds, 
the fire long since gone out and the 
commissariat depleted, we saluted 
each other again with lachrymose 
solemnity; but this was on the 
half-landing where there was not 
quite enough room, and he scraped 
his knuckles on the rough-cast wall. 

My train to London the next day 
reached there with little time to 
spare before my next appointment, 
a beer session with London Old 
Comrades in a rather dreary hotel 
in Broadway. By this time lack 
of sleep was registering its effect, 
and it was perhaps for this reason 
that much of the gaiety of the 
occasion passed me by. 

A thin cold wind was blowing 
across the Horse Guards Parade 
when we assembled on Sunday 
morning for the traditional pilgrim- 
age to the Cenotaph. A venerable 
sergeant- major with the Nile 
medals of 1898, and an Omdurman 
moustache, looked us over to ensure 
that our bowlers were at the correct 
angle, and our medals and our 
roses in the right places on our 
chests. He then loudly commanded 
us to ‘ Shun ’ and to ‘ Quick March’ ; 


but this was sound and fury signify- 
ing very little, for there was almost 
no reaction at all. It was an irritated 
jerk of the old boy’s thumb that set 
his cortége in motion. As we 
shuffled through the arch and into 
Whitehall the mounted sentries main- 
tained their statuesque immobility ; 
but one of the horses shook his 
head impatiently, and the rattle of 
his headgear bade us begone from 
under his feet and to leave Whitehall 
to the tourists, and to soldiers who 
look like soldiers. 

There is something movingly 
impressive about the silence in 
Whitehall on Sunday morning. 
Pigeons crooned dreamily in the 
trees above our heads, starlings 
and sparrows twittered on the 
window-sills of New Scotland Yard, 
and no wheel turned to disturb 
our simple ceremony. The restrained 
voice of the padre, reciting his few 
magnificent lines from Ecclesiasticus, 
fell on the quiet scene as impressively 
and as clearly as the benediction in 
a cathedral; and the click of a 
camera came to our ears like the 
sound of a rifle-bolt being closed. 
We left our wreath at the foot of 
the Cenotaph and came away, sub- 
dued, a little sad, each of us wrapped 
in his private cocoon of thought. 
When we reached Trafalgar Square 
I found that I was still speaking to 
my companion in a whisper. 

That night I dined with the Old 
Comrade who, discarding his crossed 
sword and baton, had taken com- 
mand of the base in the Canal 
Zone and who, with 600 technicians 
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disguised as civilians, had the re- 
sponsibility for the care of N.A.T.O. 
stores worth £300 million. But he 
was scarcely established in that 
office when the Israelis decided to 
invade Sinai. Overnight his army 
of technicians went into the Nasser 
bag and their chief found himself 
on the beach. Britain must indeed 
be rich in talent when, after three 
years, a man with so proven a gift 
for massive organisation can be 
left in the prime of life to twiddle 
his thumbs in a Camberley garden. 
Monday found me at Sandhurst, 
where I had been an instructor nearly 
fifty years earlier. Here is a place 
which, superficially, appeared to be 
completely unchanged; spacious 
grounds beautifully manicured, brisk 
movement of classes between lecture- 
rooms, parade-grounds and gym- 
nasium, and everywhere evidence of 
perfect organisation running quietly 
on well-oiled wheels. Sergeant- 
majors from the Guards Brigade, 
even taller and smarter than in my 
time, stamped their feet as violently 
and as frequently as they did in 1913. 
The thought came to me again that 
fallen arches must be an occupational 
hazard in the Household Brigade. 
But only a little probing beneath 
the surface disclosed marked changes 
in the training and outlook of the 
embryo officer. In 1913 our wildest 
adventure was perhaps an aquatic 
battle on the college lake, using 
the ‘ Admiral’s’ punts; and it was 
a thrill when somebody took a toss 
in the riding-school and brought 
down on his head the biting invective 
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of ‘Gentleman Jim’ of the 16th 
Lancers. Now, at the time of my 
visit, forty cadets had just returned 
from St Cyr. By way of week-end 
entertainment they had been dropped 
by parachute into France, had fought 
a mock battle with their opposite 
numbers, had dined at the French 
Military Academy and returned by 
air. Cadets from St Cyr were to 
return the visit the following week- 
end. 

In anticipation of my coming, 
photographs had been assembled 
from walls and old records to 
demonstrate to the visitor what he 
had looked like fifty years earlier. 
If anybody needs illustrations for a 
new edition of Kipling’s earlier 
works I could guide them to the 
perfect answer. 

My tour of what I had known 
as the R.M.C., now the R.M.A., 
ended in the beautiful college chapel 
where, engraved in marble on the 
walls, tablet after tablet and panel 
after panel, are recorded the names 
of men whom I had known who 
went to the wars and failed to 
return. This, at the end of a day 
in which I had been shown kindness 
and courtesy far beyond my due, 
caught me unprepared. There was 
a pew beside me bearing my own 
regiment’s crest, and I recalled that 
I had helped to pay for it. With 
proprietary confidence I took refuge 
and my kindly escort left me to 
my thoughts. 

And so at last to the farthest 
point of my travels to make contact 
again with the closest Old Comrade 
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of all. He happily and successfully 
farms eighty acres of tough Kentish 
clay, using modern equipment, but 
completely without help, and his 
mobility limited by his having only 
one good leg. 

He had gone to the Indian 
Army from Sandhurst in 1937 and 
within a year was on active service 
in a tribal war in Waziristan. During 
the next five years the fortunes of 
war brought him to Italy by way 
of India, Persia, Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, and so to the crossing of 
the River Garni near Monte Cassino. 
I have before me the letter he 
wrote from a Casualty Clearing 
Station a few days later. 

‘, . . five major holes altogether, 
three in the right leg, two in the 
left. Took my Coy over the river 
in assault boats at 2300 on II May. 
Ran into festoons of wire, mines 
and booby traps. Boche MG’s 
opened up and mowed down poor 
old A Coy in rows. Somebody 
without manners threw a grenade 
in my face . . . broken nose and a 
few loose teeth. There were now 
only fifteen of us left but we were 
very cross. Stepped on a booby 
trap . . . but when I came down 
again found that I could still walk. 
We yelled the Mussalman_ war-cry 
and went for our objective. There 
I sat down and couldn’t get up 
again. We spent the night with 
the Boche dancing round throwing 
grenades. When daylight came found 
we were completely surrounded by 
indignant Germans very annoyed 
that a handful of nitwits should be 
sitting in the heart of their Gustav 


Line. By 10 o’c we numbered 4 
unwounded, 4 wounded and the 
rest very dead. We had run out 
of ammunition and I felt myself 
slipping. Very sick about it we 
surrendered and were taken to the 
Boche HQ where a doctor bandaged 
me up and I passed out. I came 
to again at five in the evening to 
find the tanks knocking the house 
down and B Coy on their heels 
and out for blood. ... They put 
me on the back of a tank and removed 
me from the battle.’ 

This incident is described more 
vividly and in greater detail in 
General Mark Clark’s history of 
the three Indian Divisions in Italy. 
There the story ends, ‘ and rescued 
Captain —— and his three gallant 
survivors’; three out of a company 
of nearly a hundred. 

It is a measure of the quality of 
these magnificent Indian soldiers 
that this was regarded as all in the 
day’s work. In any formation other 
than 8th Indian Division the wording 
of the official history would have 
been used to frame citations for 
decorations before they had even 
gone into the War Diary. Victoria 
Crosses have been awarded for 
less; but 8th Indian Division had 
more urgent work still to do. 

He was back with his Mussalmans 
in less than six months, pursuing 
with them to the end their will- 
o’-the-wisp, ‘One More River to 
Cross.’ But in almost the last week 
of the war in Italy he crossed one 
river too many, and came to a 
floodbank in the valley of the Arno. 
‘ Dangerously wounded, both legs, 
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both hands and face, amputation 
left leg.’ 


We had talked far into the night. 
This was the end of the sixth day, 
and like that in the Book of Genesis, 
it had been very good. As he 
stumped along the corridor on his 
way to bed, I asked him, “ Look, 
what do you do about reunions 
and Old Comrades?” The reply 
came promptly and without equivoca- 
tion. 

“Never go near them,” he said. 
“Too disturbing. You can’t lead 
our kind of life twice over.” And 
thus was my bogey laid. The soles 
of my feet began to itch for the 
feel of the green fields at home, 
and the following day, with seven 
days still in hand, I turned in my 
tracks and made for the Mountains 
of Mourne. But I was not yet 
done with Old Comrades. 

In the boat train from Euston a 
breezy young man looked at my 
tie and inquired, “ Fifty Div.?” ; 
and, when I nodded a surly agree- 
ment, this excitable stranger to my 
horror sailed in to make clear to 
me, and to five gaping listeners, 
how I had muffed my chances in 
the Knightsbridge Box. The nearest, 
in fact, that I had ever been to the 
Knightsbridge Box was in a troop 
transport well out into the Medi- 
terranean a hundred miles to the 
north, but the man would not halt 
for breath to give me an opportunity 
to say so. If only I had had the 
sense and the guts to co-operate 
with him and his blasted Inde- 
pendent Tank Brigade, he and I, 
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apparently, could have had Rommel 
on his knees at our feet, crying for 
mercy. His tirade was checked 
only when one of the items of his 
baggage fell from the rack above his 
head. It was a thing the size of 
a tea-chest. It arrived on the deck 
and then continued to bump around 
like a Chinese firework, and strange 
squawks and thumps came from its 
interior. 

“What on earth have you got 
there?” I demanded; and his 
cool reply was, “An eagle.” Now 
realising that the man was off his 
head I took him by the arm and 
propelled him along the corridor to 
the buffet, and there put a bottle 
of beer into his hand. With his 
mouth full of beer he was momen- 
tarily inarticulate, and I took the 
fleeting opportunity to make clear 
that I was never within miles of 
his Knightsbridge Box. “I guessed 
that,” he replied blandly. ‘“‘ Neither 
was I; but wasn’t it fun to watch 
their silly faces | ” 

“And the eagle,” I asked him 
fiercely, “‘ phoney, too ?” 

“Oh, no!” he said, as though I 
had offended him. “It’s an eagle 
all right; a ‘serpent’ eagle. Pal 
of mine sent it from Hong Kong. 
Cost me seven quid, but it’s no 
good to me. I’m a falconer; but 
this thing has a wing span of four 
and a half feet. I’m taking it to 
Dublin to trade it for a hawk they 
have in the Zoo; then I’m going 
on to Connemara to do murals in 
a country house.” 

* You’re an artist, then ?” 

“Sort of,’ he replied airily. 


~ 
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** Mostly birds and things; a lot 
of it Christmas-card stuff”; and 
whether or not he was still chancing 
his arm I do not know to this day. 

But he has given me an idea; 
and for once I can be of practical 
use to our Old Comrades’ Association. 
I shall invite the committee to add 
to their schedule of occupations 
open to ex-soldiers on return to 
civil life, that of ‘ Falconer-cum- 
Xmas-card-artist.’ By its very nature 
the field for exploitation of this 
activity must be limited, but my 
tip will get them in on the ground 
floor. ‘The risk that, as a result, 
I might be made a Vice-President, 
liable for a double subscription, 
will have to be accepted. 


And now I am home again. My 
once lame bullock is no longer 
lame, and the potatoes are showing 
their healthy dark green in ridges 
as straight as the ranks of cockades 
which I had seen on St George’s 
Day; and I am thinking of the 
great company of those whom I 
cherish as Old Comrades. 

Rank hardly comes into it. There 
are, it is true, a few generals; but 
at the other end of the scale there 
are scores of chaps like Fusilier 
Harris, that scruffy little runt of a 
Cockney who tried to shake my 
nerve during a night march, by 
compass, through three miles of 
dense scrub. ‘“’e’s lorst ’is way,” 
he kept whispering in the darkness 
behind me. “‘ My Gawd,” he sighed 
in derisive sympathy. “Pore ol 
Dicky,” he moaned, “’e’s lorst ’is 
bloody way. Now we're bitched.” 


When last I saw this irrepressible 
cock-sparrow he was doing twenty- 
eight days’ Field Punishment No. 1 
for squaring up to a sergeant-major 
three times as big as himself, and 
inviting that dignified old gentleman 
to put up his ‘ jukes.’ 

Nor is my company confined to 
any particular uniform, or class or 
race or creed. A German missionary 
is there, since it was he who brought 
breath back to the lungs of a Chinese 
baby, abandoned by its parents, 
which we had fished out of the 
water in flood- stricken Hankow. 
And ‘ Chungling-soo’ is there. He, 
using only his one oar, had propelled 
me in his sampan in and out of 
creeks near Wei-hai-wei in pursuit 
of snipe and duck. For a month 
we ate from the same pot and, 
with no single word of any language 
in common, achieved complete and 
comradely understanding. 

My list includes heroes ; but there 
are many more duffers. There is 
at least one V.C.; but there is also 
the sergeant whose fortitude failed 
him in a shell-plastered redoubt 
near the Butte de Warlencourt in 
November 1916, and whose snivelling 
nose I had to wipe before his panic 
could spread to the men round him. 
No fire-eater, this man, but a very 
likable human being at the end of 
his endurance. 

Not everybody on my roll has 
the same conception of loyalty. One 
valued Old Comrade served in both 
World Wars and, when he comes 
north of the Eire border, boasts of 
his Military Cross; but in between 
the wars he entertained himself 
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with the I.R.A. and did his damnedest 
to destroy me and my friends during 
the ‘ troubles ’ in Ireland in 1921-22. 

Most of my Old Comrades are 
dead; but the one who lies near 
the Menin Gate, and many like 
him, is as much Old Comrade to 
me today as he was in the days 
when he had to ask permission to 
leave the room, from Lena of the 
Lowther Bar. As for those few 
who are still alive, they are as 
little concerned as I am if we meet 
only once in twenty years, or never 
meet at all. Comradeship, like the 
moon, endureth. 

The series of reunions organised 
during the week of my nostalgic 
marathon had brought together about 
two hundred men all told; but my 
guess is that there are a hundred 
thousand men alive today who have 
served in my regiment at one time 
or another. It would appear from 
this that 99°8 per cent of them find 
their interests in the present and 
look forward to the future, leaving 
the past to take care of itself. It 


may be that there is a comradeship 
of the spirit, or something deep 
in the hearts of men, that they feel 
might not prosper if over-exposed 
on parade. When the roll is called 
up yonder they must not expect 
the Old Comrades’ Reception Com- 
mittee to turn out the band and 
drums to welcome them. 

But the story of Adoni-bezek* 
teaches us to accept our just deserts 
with good grace. It will be recalled 
that he, after a lifetime spent in 
mutilating others, himself suffered 
the loss of his own thumbs and 
great toes; and cheerfully agreed 
that it served him right. And 
when I, in my turn, am bidden 
by the Reception Committee to 
take my place with the 99°8 per 
cent who, here below, have an 
indifferent record for attendance, 
may it be given me to say with 
Adoni-bezek, and with the same 
cheerful philosophy :— 


‘Thus hath the Lord requited 


me.’ 


1 Book of Judges, Chap. I. 
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THE BACK OF BEYOND 


BY BARBARA GUNN 


THE first thing we saw was the 
baobab tree. To reach it we had 
come several hundreds of miles, had 
crossed the boundary between North- 
ern Rhodesia and Tanganyika, had 
come through Mbeya with its colour- 
ful market-place, had crossed the 
high bare mountains of Chunya, and 
had then descended to such a vast 
expanse of shimmering blue that the 
driver had taken it for the Indian 
Ocean. It was Lake Rukwa—the 
south end. “ Not so full of crocs as 
it used to be,” said the crocodile 
hunters who so hospitably put us up 
for the night. It was, we were told, 
no longer possible to net them, and 
it was from shooting with head- 
lamps at night that they got the 
skins. They showed us a great 
stack of them, yellow-green and 
glistening with the salt that kept 
them pliable. After that we had 
driven along a low escarpment 
through what seemed to be a land 
in mourning, so recent and extensive 
was the burning, and when we at 
last got down into the Valley again, 
the fine thorn-trees and later the 
palms were a pleasing sight. A 
rough and devious track had brought 
us through several small villages 
until finally we bumped along a foot- 
path into the camp. 

We had come, D. and I, because 


of the locusts. The Rukwa Valley, 
the long narrow rift that lies like a 
great slot across the south-west corner 
of Tanganyika, is one of the main 
breeding-places of the Red Locust. 
Down on the flood plains that sur- 
round Lake Rukwa they lay their 
eggs. That year they had flourished 
exceedingly. From the start every- 
thing had favoured them, so that by 
the end of March swarms were con- 


‘tinually forming. They were being 


destroyed as rapidly as possible, and 
for the first time spraying aircraft were 
used against them. But I watched 
the flying hordes of glittering pink 
and silver with some misgiving, for 
I had often listened to the settlers’ 
tales. Many of them remembered 
the plague of the nineteen-thirties, 
and they would relate how a single 
swarm would take five days to pass 
over ; how when it descended acres 
of maize would vanish in a night ; 
how hoppers would swarm over 
everything and even reduce the 
curtains to shreds. But we were 
coping only with a plague in embryo. 
(I say we, but the work was done by 
an International Service—I merely 
tagged along.) Nevertheless in a 
matter of weeks many hundreds of 
tons of locusts were destroyed on the 
North Rukwa plains alone. Not 
until July was there any kind of 
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respite. The hired aircraft left, but 
ground machines carried on the work. 
Then reports came in of locusts in 
Itumbi. 

I thought I knew the Valley pretty 
well. I had helped with the scouting 
of the plains in Nerth Rukwa, and 
up even beyond the head of the 
Valley; I had zigzagged over the 
immense grasslands of Central 
Rukwa, and had crossed the Momba 
River into the wilderness that is 
South Rukwa. But I had never 
heard of Itumbi. It was not surpris- 
ing; for it was a very small sector 
quite cut off by the Lake from the 
main locust plains, and squeezed 
between it and the eastern escarp- 
ment. It was generally so flooded 
that it was only rarely infested. An 
African scout was in charge there, 
visited only occasionally by one of 
the field officers. It was almost in- 
accessible. To reach it, instead of 
going at most thirty miles across the 
Valley, one had to go well over three 
hundred—round the south end, fol- 
lowing a route shaped like a capital 
C written backwards. It was the 
Back of Beyond with a vengeance. 


As I have said, the first thing we 
saw was,the baobab tree. It became 
our landmark and our home. We 
drew up in its shade. Labourers 
were stacking bundles of thatch- 
ing grass. Johanni—the scout—was 
directing them. Poor Johanni, he 
was thunderstruck at the sight of us. 
He had the long face and worried 
expression of a spaniel, and it was 
amusing to see his surprise give way 
to gratification, and the gratification 

L 


to dismay. Where were we to sleep ? 
Where were we to eat? How could 
the Memsahib stay in such a place ? 
With a wave of his arm he indicated 
the store, the few huts, and the wide 
expanse of loose bare earth round 
the baobab tree itself. But soon the 
place was a hive of activity. The 
labourers used the grass to make a 
banda for us to sleep in; our table 
and chairs were set out in the shade 
of a thorn-tree ; Leggis—our house- 
boy—made a fire and arranged his 
kitchen under the baobab, and the 
water-carrier, a colourful figure in 
kanga and fez, went to and fro 
bringing water in an enormous 
calabash on his head. And so we 
settled down, over a hundred miles 
from a Boma or a post office, and 
all the time we were there seeing 
only one European—a White Father 
from the Mission at Gua. He had 
dinner with us one evening under 
our thorn-tree. 

Recalling evenings at Itumbi I 
think of the bitter cold, the strange 
figures lurking in the bush nearby, 
and the ear-splitting noise. We 
usually returned from scouting just 
before sunset. Samuel, the wash- 
boy, busying himself with the bath- 
water, would give us the news: one 
of the women had been sick, or a 
snake had been killed; or he would 
tell me what Bungu words he had 
learnt. “Bungu tribo here,” he 
would say, chuckling. Water was a 
recurrent topic. “ Very few water 
in this place,” he would declare 
solemnly, “to make bafu I myself 
made three trips!” Thus would he 
indicate the shortcomings of the 
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water-carrier. The three trips had 
been made to the water-hole about 
half a mile away—a horrible little 
stagnant pool in a bed of black mud. 
The water looked like cocoa made 
with ink, and tasted like it too. The 
more we washed the dirtier we be- 
came. All the same, the hot bath 
was welcome; for as the sun went 
down it got very cold and the roof- 
less banda was poor protection. We 
then put on all the clothes we pos- 
sessed, for regularly, soon after seven, 
a bitter wind came up. Huddled in 
overcoats we would dine under our 
thorn-tree. By that time the hulla- 
baloo would be at its height. A 
babel of voices—laughing, calling, 
shouting, yelling, singing — came 
from the nearby villages. There were 
several, just a stone’s-throw away. 
We had been surprised to find them 
so close together, but learned later 
that because of sleeping-sickness on 
the tsetse-ridden eastern escarpment 
the villagers had, many years before, 
been concentrated there. 

Sometimes they came to the camp 
for a sing-song. We would become 
aware of figures standing motionless 
just outside the pool of light from 
our lamp. Suddenly they would flit 
past and join the group on the far 
side of the baobab, until there might 
be forty or fifty of them—mostly 
young people. Edward, the driver, 
would take them in hand. “ One, 
two, three, four!” we would hear 
him say, and all together they would 
sing—always an endless chant of four 
words on about seven notes, 

Apart from the singing, their days, 
as far as I could see, were monoto- 
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nous enough. From the thorn-tree I 
watched the scouts’ wives in their huts 
nearby. Every day they pounded 
grain and mixed the meal in a little 
grass kitchen filled with smoke. 
Every day, at noon, they and the 
children squatted outside to eat their 
porridge round the fire, at the same 
time waiting on the men who ate in 
the largest of the huts, where they 
sat, apparently, in inky darkness. 
Every day they carried water from 
the water-hole. When a White 
Father came the children would 
learn to recite prayers, and if any 
were sick he would give them medi- 
cine. So the evening sing-song was 
quite an event. It would go on for 
an hour or so. Then, prompted, I 
suspect, by Johanni, they would 
begin to drift away along the foot- 
paths, singing as they went. In bed 
under the clear starlit sky, I would 
shiver miserably with cold and be in 
despair about ever being warm 
again. I had never been so cold. 
It was impossible to believe that the 
next day, scouting, we should once 
more be sweltering. 

We could not begin scouting until 
we knew where we were. The only 
map of the area was one made from 
aerial photographs taken in 1950— 
excellent except that there were no 
place-names. However, by using a 
compass and the speedometer, and 
taking sights on three mountains 
pointed out to us by the scouts, D. 
contrived to make a sketch-plan of 
the small area round the camp, and 
fitted it on to the large map. He was 
delighted when it worked. After 
that we were able to plan scouting 
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runs in the usual way and to plot 
them on the map. We always started 
from a point about two miles from 
the camp, where the bush ended and 
the grass began, and from it made 
traverses over the plains in different 
directions, as if along the spokes of 
a half wheel. 

But to say that we made traverses 
is much too grand a way of describ- 
ing our lurching and bucketing over 
those plains. I shall never forget 
them. Lying for the most part 
between the north end of the Lake 
and its great south bulge, they were 
interlaced by a network of water 
channels. Some of these were dry 
and could be crossed easily though 
painfully. But others were deep 
river-beds with a maze of tributaries 
from which, after much digging and 
levelling, the vehicle would be in- 
duced to emerge, climbing slantwise 
up the high steep banks. Johanni’s 
face grew even longer as he watched 
our antics. What was more, for 
decades hippo and elephant—every 
elephant in Africa as it seemed to me 
—had trampled those plains, follow- 
ing the flood water, and the lake 
water too, as it receded. There they 
had wallowed, and there they had 
left their formidable footprints a 
couple of feet deep in the mud. In 
the dry season the ground was as 
hard as concrete and the holes a 
menace, partly concealed as they 
were by the tall tufty grass. The 
Land-Rover pitched over them, buck- 
ing like a bronco. It would have 
been excellent training for a rodeo, 
I reflected unhappily in the intervals 
between counting locusts. Not that 
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there were many intervals, for from 
the first large numbers of the pests 
were revealed. Johanni had been 
quite right to give the alarm. 
Having found them, the problem‘ 
was what to do about them. We 
discussed it endlessly. It was obvious 
that ground machines would be use- 
less on such terrain even if they 
could be brought there intact. The 
locusts, though numerous, were not 
dense enough to warrant the hiring 
of aircraft. It seemed as if they 
would have to be left until the 
new generation of hoppers hatched 
—that would be in December— 
for they could then be attacked 
by labourers using small dusting 
machines. It was plain, however, 
that with even moderately successful 
breeding there would be a hopper 
population to be reckoned with, and 
that a field officer would have to be 
posted at Itumbi with supplies for 
a considerable campaign. Supplies 
raised the question of communica- 
tions. The way we had come— 
nearly four hundred miles from Head- 
quarters—would be slow and costly. 
There were two other possibilities— 
somehow to make a way across the 
Valley to Central Rukwa, in which 
case the North Lake would have to 
be crossed, and heaven knew what 
other obstructions ; and secondly to 
find out what sort of route, if any, 
there was along the eastern escarp- 
ment. Little was known about it or 
what lay behind it. We only knew 
that fifty miles or so along it lay 
Kipangati, the only other locust 
camp on that side of the Valley; 
that near it was the one small village 
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of Sala, and that behind the escarp- 
ment, not far from Itumbi, there was 
a Mission at Gua. But whether there 
was a track to Kipangati, or whether 
it was possible to make one, had yet 
to be discovered. The Africans 
could tell us nothing. 

But first we explored the way 
across to Central Rukwa. The North 
Lake, diminished as it was, still pre- 
sented a formidable barrier of pools, 
channels and marshland, but by 
going west from Itumbi we hoped 
to avoid it. We had already scouted 
in that direction and had thought 
that a clump of trees in the far 
distance might be near Chikulwe, 
a locust camp on the Central Rukwa 
plains. The scouts confirmed this, 
said that they sometimes walked to 
Chikulwe for fish. But there were 
rivers, they added, and ditches, and 
elephants. They also maintained 
that there was a neck of land between 
the Lakes, flooded of course in the 
wet season, but always distinct from 
the Lake. We were very surprised ; 
for this meant that there were, in 
fact, two separate lakes, and not one 
Lake Rukwa with a north bulge and 
a south bulge, as shown on all the 
maps. 

So the next day we set out, hoping 
against hope to reach Chikulwe. 
Actually we travelled not much 
farther than five miles, felt that we 
had done five hundred, and found 
that what with elephant holes and 
hippo ditches at their worst, water 
channels galore, and acres of grass 
that grew in immense hummocky 
tufts, the five miles had taken us well 
over two hours. Soon after that we 
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saw patches of white amid the grass 
ahead ; a little closer and we knew 
them to be hundreds of pelicans 
crowding along the banks of a river. 
Disturbed, they rose, and with a 
great whirring and rustling spread 
out their black-tipped wings. 

It was exciting to see flowing water 
again. Eagerly I started towards 
it, but, “There are buffalo here, 
Mamma,” exclaimed Edward, and 
from the bonnet of the car we could 
see them feeding in high grass about 
fifty yards away—fortunately up wind. 
Then, clambering over a waste of 
baked mud broken by deep fissures, 
we went towards the river, but warily, 
for Johanni warned us of crocodile. 
At our approach a group of impala 
stood petrified on the bank, a couple 
of hippo paddled away, and a monitor 
lizard slid with lightning speed into 
the water. On the crocodile-infested 
banks there grew the odd palm or so, 
but everywhere else, for scores of 
miles, the sun beat down on a wilder- 
ness of rank bleached grass. 

‘The river we found to be about 
thirty feet wide and several feet deep, 
looking like liquid cement and flow- 
ing sluggishly. The bed, alas, was 
deep mud. It was impassable. 
According to Johanni it was called 
the Iwana and it joined the two 
lakes. So there was obviously no 
getting round it; yet only about five 
miles beyond we could see the 
Chikulwe trees. We knew then that 
a stretch of less than ten miles lay 
between Chikulwe and Itumbi—but 
ten miles of the worst terrain in the 
Valley. The Iwana might be banked, 
but what lay beyond? As far as we 
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could see, the grass on that far side 
went on and on without interruption, 
though somewhere lay the Momba 
River. If a route joining the two 
camps could be made, supplies for 
the hopper campaign could be 
brought across long before the 
Momba was in flood again. But 
were there other rivers, other ob- 
stacles? The only thing to do now 
was to hasten to Chikulwe to find 
out. 

It was time to go. Before we left 
we set up a post and cross-bars to 
mark the place, visible, we hoped, 
from the Chikulwe side, and on it 
we wrote the date, 14th July. The 
return journey was slightly better. 
We went back on our own tracks 
and began to think of them as the 
beginnings of a road. We would 
attempt the journey to Kipangati, 
we decided (for that might provide 
us with an all-weather route), cross 
the North Rukwa plains, and go down 
under the western escarpment to 
Central Rukwa to find out what lay 
between Chikulwe and the Iwana. 

By the next day, however, my 
enthusiasm had waned. The inky 
cocoa had finally proved too much 
for me, and I was wretchedly ill— 
would have given all I possessed for 
a drink of clean water. . Very half- 
heartedly I exerted myself to organ- 
ise the packing ready for an early 
start the next morning. 


The camp began to look strangely 
empty as the vehicles were loaded. 


Labourers were already breaking up 
our dilapidated banda, for they 
wanted the grass for thatching. The 


wives salvaged all the odds and ends ; 
Leggis raked out his fire, and re- 
moved all traces of his kitchen from 
under the baobab tree; Samuel 
chased the chicken and ducks bought 
to take with us. We were a large 
party, for all sorts of people had 
begged for a lift. Samuel, excited 
to be off again, cheerfully relin- 
quished his seat in the second 
vehicle, climbed in behind us and 
sat on a bed-roll, happily eating 
bananas. The labourers raised a 
lusty cheer as we moved off along 
the track through the palms, where 
the chief, wrapped in a blanket 
and wearing innumerable bracelets, 
waited to wish us goodbye. He 
grinned broadly, displaying black 
decayed teeth. At last we were on 
our way. The first stage would take 
us about thirty miles to the Mission 
at Gua. So far at least there would 
be a road. 

It was a good road. After the long 
slope up the escarpment we travelled 
on a parallel ridge behind it, for the 
most part through pleasant forest 
like English woodland in early 
autumn. Many bark beehives hung 
from the trees. Tsetse collected on 
the bonnet. Once we saw a score 
of giraffe. The ridge came to an 
end, and we were down in a narrow 
valley where we stocked up with 
clear water. At the village we 
picked up our last passengers and 
went on our way. We were at Gua 
in an hour. 

It was quite a metropolis. To our 
unaccustomed sight the few score 
people collected round the Mission 
seemed like dense crowds. I feasted 
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my eyes on the brick buildings, the 
pretty tiled roofs gleaming in the 
sunlight, the walled garden and the 
real gate. It was wonderfully re- 
freshing to see again anything that 
was permanent. The White Fathers 
hospitably plied us with coffee, and 
were interested in our maps. While 
obviously loth to dash our hopes, they 
were extremely doubtful about a 
road to Kipangati. They studied 
the maps again, reminding us gently 
that no road was marked ; but they 
did remember, they said, that an 
Indian had at some time trucked 
timber through Gua from the Yeye 
River. There must then have been 
some sort of track. But they had 
seen nothing of him for a year or so. 
They thought they remembered hear- 
ing of two locust people who had 
come that way. We, too, knew that 
they had, but did not know how far 
they had come, nor from what place 
in the Valley they had set out. 
Bridges, the White Fathers suggested, 
might be difficult. There had once 
been a bridge, they thought, over the 
Yeye, but they did not know whether 
it was still standing, or what other 
rivers would be in our way. 

We deposited our passengers and 
picked up a guide who was to show 
us the way out of Gua. He took us 
along a rough track over a river, up 
through a couple of miles of shambas, 
past the last hut—with vegetables 
growing abundantly on its flat roof— 
and past the last mango tree. And 
there he left us. 

We drove north-north-west the 
whole of that day, going we did not 
quite know where, not seeing a soul, 


or indeed any sign of life whatsoever. 
It was forest country all the way, 
pleasant unburnt woodland for the 
most part, and there was a track 
which, though very overgrown, was 
at least better than we had expected. 
It was strange, as the day went on, 
to realise that we were actually going 
over the pretty blue hills so often 
seen from the Valley as part of the 
eastern escarpment. In the valleys 
between there were high palms, and 
the vegetation was very green and 
dense, so dense that we were on the 
first bridge before we knew it. We 
were constantly delayed by fallen 
trees across our path—by midday 
we had removed over thirty—and 
when we stopped we were, as always, 
beset by tsetse. I had never before 
seen so many or such fine specimens. 
All the way they buzzed round the 
vehicles like bees round a honey- 
pot. The day, in fact, developed 
into a prolonged battle which, in 
spite of insecticide and repellents, 
was a losing one for us; for there 
were other delays too—the White 
Fathers’ fears were fully justified. 
Soon after midday we spent 
nearly two hours repairing a bridge, 
the boys cutting poles from the 
forest, making elephant calls as they 
did so, for we had seen many elephant 
droppings. How we sweltered! But 
still we clung to our high boots and 
thick jackets as some protection 
against the fly. A few miles farther 
and we were faced with a worse 
situation—a wide river flowing fast, 
a bridge beyond repair, and high 
steep banks. It was the farther bank 
that gave trouble. Again and again 
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the first Rover made frantic efforts 
to climb, and in spite of digging, and 
stoning, and the laying of grass, re- 
mained stuck. As the engine roared 
I could hear Samuel, standing in the 
water behind it, bawling frenziedly. 
“Go on! Don’t stop! Up! Up!” 
But he did not help to push, I noticed. 
At last we were up, and the second 
car was towed across. 

After that the track tended more 
towards the west and we drove on 
endlessly into the sun. Just before 
sunset we felt we were nearing the 
Valley, for the country changed. 
The hills were higher. We skirted, 
on our left, a very high mountain. 
The track began to deteriorate and 
at every turn we hoped to see it 
change direction and go down into 
the Valley. Just as the sun was 
touching a high ridge ahead we came 
to a third river—we took it to be the 
Yeye—one to be reckoned with in 
the rains but at that time a series of 
slimy pools crossed by a wide drift. 
There also the banks gave trouble ; 
for they were stony and deeply 
eroded, and first one wheel, and then 
another, hung precariously in mid- 
air. We passed a couple of aban- 
doned huts. The sun went down, but 
to my disgust the fly remained 
with us, attracted, I suppose, by 
the lights. The ground by then was 
very bad indeed, and we were creep- 
ing along at about six miles an hour 
peering ahead anxiously for fallen 
trees and boulders in our path. 
Soon the way was so faint that when 
we had to make a detour only one 
car moved at a time, lest we should 
lose the track for ever. From the 


middle seat I could see only high 
grass in front and vague forms of 
trees on either side. 

By eight o’clock the fly had left 
us, and I became aware of a nagging 
thirst and eyelids swollen by tsetse- 
bites. Presently the front Rover 
stopped, and Edward came towards 
us. I can see him now, with wisps 
of grass clinging to his clothes, a 
feather awry in his hat, eyes rolling 
and teeth gleaming; he might have 
been Barnaby Rudge. “ There’s no 
road, Bwana,” he declared. We 
searched with torches, but there was 
no sign of it. Ahead there lay a large 
burnt patch amid high trees, and 
there we made camp. 

I was wakeful that night, for tsetse- 
bites by that time were swollen and 
painful. I watched the moon come 
up and move slowly across the sky. 
How ghostly the trees looked through 
the mosquito-net! I hoped vaguely 
that no questing elephant trunk 
would light on it in the darkness. 
It was very quiet. There was only 
the hooting of owls to be heard, and 
from time to time a sudden cry from 
Samuel as he slept just behind me in 
one of the Land-Rovers. I wondered 
sleepily whether he was still urging 
it up the river-bank; whether the 
next day we should find the road, or 
be forced to return to Gua, then to 
Headquarters, and finally get to 
Chikulwe by the ordinary route. 
Suddenly I was wide awake again ; 
had to tell myself it was useless to 
listen; if elephants came we should not 
hear them. I thought of the gallons 
I could drink; then slept, and 
dreamed of crystal-clear water always 
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just out of reach. Awake at dawn I 
was immediately disgusted at my 
unwashed state. We had brought 
what water we could from the river 
beyond Gua, but the boys had been 
too lavish with it, and I was dismayed 
that morning to find that all we had 
left in our water-bags was filthy 
Itumbi water. Then, while we 
breakfasted, Edward suddenly ap- 
peared between the trees. “I’ve 
found the road, Bwana,” he cried 
joyfully, and it seemed as if all our 
problems were solved. 

They were not, of course. The 
road, faint and meandering, turned 
out to be a track made long ago by 
the timber-cutters ; it went only to 
a stand of good trees. So did the 
other tracks we hopefully followed in 
that wild and desolate country. It 
looked as if no one had been there 
for years. The best trees had been 
felled, others lay rotting on the 
ground, others stood with trailing, 
broken branches, and everywhere tall 
grass was strewn in all directions as if 
trampled by game. We had to be 
careful not to confuse our own tracks 
and so get completely lost. By noon 
we were once more at the place where 
we had slept. There was nothing 
for it but to go back. The boys 
looked glum, and my heart sank at the 
prospect of another day in the forest. 
By that time we were heartily sick of 
it, and of the fly. Then, when we 
had almost reached the Yeye, we 
were electrified at hearing a roaring 
and crackling. The grass was on fire. 

We had to turn to and fight the 
fire; for we still carried a good supply 
of petrol, and the flames were sweep- 


ing across the road ahead. It had 
been started by an African hunter 
whom we presently caught up with 
—a wild-looking person in rags 
and tatters, wearing a huge turban 
and carrying a bow and a spear. 
His gleaming teeth were each filed 
to a sharp point. He had come a 
long way, he said, and he and his 
wives were going to Yeye. He 
pointed to the high head-loads the 
women were carrying—one had so 
crammed her belongings into the 
skin of a small antelope that it looked 
like a stuffed animal on top of her 
cooking-pots. All four wives looked 
at us with deep suspicion, and it was 
in the teeth of their opposition that 
he was finally persuaded to be our 
guide into the Valley. 

Back we went, past our camping- 
place again, and then on through the 
bush. The road we had searched 
for did not exist. Our guide led us 
up hill and down dale over four miles 
so excruciatingly bad that they took 
us more than two hours. There was 
just one elephant wallow after another. 
Evidently, in the rains, it was an 
area of upland marsh. Our hopes 
of making a cheap all-weather road 
were by that time dwindling rapidly. 
Then, when it seemed that we should 
never get anywhere, a man suddenly 
popped out of a ditch and we recog- 
nised him as the head man of Sala 
—Good Thoughts by name. Oblig- 
ingly he walked in front to show us 
the way, and so vigorously had 
elephant trampled there that it was 
all we could do to keep up. At the 
village the second Land-Rover left 
us to take back the guide, and we 
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went on down the escarpment into 
the Valley, past the warm springs 
and on to Kipangati. There the 
tsetse left us. 

We were thankful to see the Valley 
again. There was a pleasant breeze. 
Intent on a bath and on quenching 
our thirst at the big camp at Muze, 
we struck out across the burnt plains. 
The sun was almost setting. And 
then we saw them, elephant in front 
and to our right—great black blocks 
sloping down behind, ears fanning, 
trunks lifting. There were over a 
hundred of them. We swung out to 
the left, almost suffocated by the 
black ash rising from the burnt 
ground. One huge bull, trunk high, 
looked aggressive. Then quietly 
they all turned and ambled off to- 
wards the escarpment, the young 
ones running beside their mothers, 
and soon only a huge cloud of dust 
marked the place where they had 
been. 


Four days later we drove to Chik- 
ulwe. During the interval it had 
looked as if I would never get there, 
for I had been very much hors de 
combat because of tsetse-bites. We 
arrived with a dust devil, which, so 
to speak, set the tone of the place, 
for a constant wind blew dust and 
grit about incessantly. By the first 
evening it lay deep on the floor of 
the Land-Rover, in which, after one 
look inside the dark hut, I had 
elected to sleep. All the huts— 
there were not more than half a 
dozen altogether—were made entirely 
of grass, and stood in a starkly bare 
cluster on the plains, about half a 
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mile from the large clump of trees 
we had seen from the Iwana. In the 
camp there was not even a bush, and 
we treasured the small patches of 
shade provided by the huts and the 
Land-Rovers. On either side, plains 
of straggling mustard-yellow grass 
with an undercurrent of black burnt 
earth reached out to meet the sky. 
Scattered plumes of smoke rose from 
distant fires. The clump of trees— 
our landmark—stood between us 
and the eastern escarpment, and 
behind us palms skirted the horizon. 

Approaching Chikulwe, we had 
passed through tongue after tongue 
of palms jutting far out into the 
plains. And on the plains we had 
seen all kinds of grasses and degrees 
of burning, so that round us there 
had stretched a wonderful gradation 
of colour from sombre black, through 
every shade of brown, amber and 
yellow-green, to yellow bleached 
almost white. Indeed the Valley, in 
contrast with the tsetse-ridden forest, 
was full of colour. The western 
escarpment, except where the trees 
crowded in the deep gullies, had 
been a rich pomegranate colour. 
Along the road, mango trees had been 
in bloom, and other trees quite 
weighed down by great clusters of 
pink blossom. And compared with 
the forest the place was full of life. 
We saw solitary secretary - birds, 
pairs of lovely crested cranes, flocks 
of European storks, herds of eland, 
topi and zebra, and occasionally a 
reedbuck ; once a leopard—so dark 
that not a vestige of pattern was 
visible on his coat—padded across 
the track just in front of us. 
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But the isolated camp was much 
quieter than Itumbi. During the 
day, when the scouts were off in the 
plains, the place was deserted. The 
only sound was, astonishingly, the 
sound of the sea; for a perpetual 
swishing as of waves on a shore came 
from the distant palms rustling in 
the wind, and the fish-eagles cried 
like gulls. Just before sunset, when 
the wind dropped, not a breath 
stirred, and suddenly the cries of 
the fish-eagles seemed louder and 
nearer. Tame guinea-fowl in the 
camp would then fly up to roost on 
the highest point of thatch. As the 
sun set the sky changed to a sullen 
violet, and then came darkness, 
when the grass fires sprang to life, 
breaking the dim horizon with im- 
mense glowing patches, and here 
and there leaping flames. 

As far as we knew there was no 
river except the Momba between 
us and the Iwana, and on the 24th 
we set out with Roy Forrester and 
some scouts and labourers to investi- 
gate. We aimed for the marker we 
had erected on the 14th. The 
Momba, lacking bridge or drift and 
therefore an irksome obstruction 
across that part of the Valley, was 
only a mile away. Hidden between 
banks of high grass, it lay like a 
carelessly flung green ribbon over 
the burnt plain. It was about thirty 
feet wide, but shallow, and at that 
time free from crocodile. The water, 
as I knew to my cost, for it was all 
that we had at the camp, was thick 
and muddy. There was a good 
crossing-place where it flowed over 
shale, but on the far side we were 
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once again in an ancient elephant 
wallow. As always the vehicle got 
stuck, and had to be hauled off 
with a tow-rope, only to be stuck 
again almost immediately. It had 
become a tedious routine. Finally 
the labourers roughly levelled the 
ground ahead of us, and we crept 
along steering straight for Mount 
Ndutwa. 

After about a mile the ground im- 
proved slightly. Then, on one of our 
frequent stops to clean the wind- 
screen of ash and bits of charred 
grass, elephant were sighted a mile or 
so ahead, a group of them feeding 
in long grass. One could only hope 
they were on the far side of the 
Iwana! We came to the end of the 
burnt area and were lost in tall sokwa 
and horrible kolokondwe, where 
locusts were very dense and the 
ground just as bad as before. I was 
getting worried about the elephant, 
which by that time were plainly 
visible, and there was still no sign 
of the Iwana. They were moving 
very slowly towards us, feeding as 
they came, and were apparently un- 
aware of our presence. Only one 
of the big bulls seemed restive. I 
wished I had the elephant-whistle 
that Samuel had made for me, but 
Roy Forrester solved the problem 
in very simple fashion. One of his 
boys went towards them beating an 
old petrol-tin with a stick. They 
did not like it, slowly turned away 
and lumbered off. In twenty minutes 
the way was clear, and we laboured 
on towards Ndutwa, the elephant on 
our right. I wondered whether they 
would lie in wait for our return. 
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Another mile or so and the Iwana 
was in sight. And there, on the far 
side, stood our marker. D., I could 
see, was immensely pleased. The 
plan to link up Itumbi and Chikulwe 
was feasible after all, and a short 
supply route for the hopper campaign 
was assured. 

After that things happened quickly. 
Back at Headquarters D. had a new 
map made of the area, which from 
then on was called the Collar because 
it fitted on to the narrow neck of the 
North Lake. On the spot, work was 
started at once on the two river- 
crossings and on what was to be 
the connecting road. One gang 
of labourers started at Itumbi, and 
another at Chikulwe, levelling and 
banking along our tracks to the wana. 
The Momba crossing was improved 
and an earth bank bridged the Iwana. 
Within a week or so the first truck 
went through. 

In October the locusts dispersed 
over the water-channels preparatory 
to laying. Weather conditions were 
highly favourable for them, so that 
by December a long and arduous 
battle had begun against the hoppers. 
The Itumbi-Chikulwe road was in 
constant use, first for vehicles, and 


then as the floods rose, for pedes- 
trians, until in February it had to be 
abandoned; for the labourers refused 
to work any longer in the dense tall 
grass and the crocodile-infested chan- 
nels. The young field officer who 
had been stationed at Itumbi re- 
turned to Headquarters, and aston- 
ished us all with his long beard. 
Vast numbers of hoppers, he reported, 
had been destroyed, but vast numbers 
also remained. By the following May 
the survivors—they were flying 
locusts by then—had congregated 
into large swarms which were sprayed 
by aircraft. 

Nothing was done about making 
a through route along the eastern 
escarpment from Kipangati to Itumbi. 
And now nothing will be done. In 
recent years successively higher floods 
in the Rukwa Collar have deterred 
the locusts there. When the next 
dry cycle sets in and they increase 
again, they will be dealt with by the 
new amphibious vehicles and the 
aircraft which have now quite super- 
seded the old spraying machines. 
Thus even for locusts time marches 
on. But the eastern escarpment and 
the blue hills beyond it remain un- 
disturbed. And the tsetse. 
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COCOS ISLAND HALT 


BY SAM POLLARD 


THE captain’s voice was calm as he 
announced the engine failure. The 
passengers remained calm, too. They 
had been well instructed in ‘ ditch- 
ing’ procedure and there would have 
been no panic. But the emergency 
routine was not needed. Had they 
known it, the passengers were about 
to start a unique, impromptu holiday 
that could not have been bought 
from the travel agencies. 


The flight had started uneventfully 
enough. There was the usual early- 
morning bustle at the big, modern 
Jan Smuts Airport, just outside 
Johannesburg. The silver-and-blue 
aircraft stood near the runway, 
drinking its fill of thousands of gal- 
lons of fuel ready for the 7000-mile 
flight over sea to Australia. Loud- 
speakers summoned the tardy few 
whom the chill morning air had 
discouraged from early rising. 

At last all were aboard, and the 
door closed with an air of finality to 
seal them within the silver-winged 
cigar, now prepared for the long 
ocean flight. After its swift sprint 
along the runway, the great craft 
lifted lazily into the low mist, and 
those who stayed to wave good-bye 
were very soon out of sight. 

Behind the sealed door we settled 
down, noting with considerable pleas- 
ure that the aircraft was less than 
half full. With long hours of flying 


ahead of us, this meant that we could 
spread ourselves comfortably. 

We crossed the coast of Africa at 
Lourengo Marques, in Mozambique, 
and looked down on the wide bay. 
Rippling sand-ridges ran from the 
water’s edge far out to the depths, 
like giant steps inviting King Neptune 
to visit this playground of south- 
east Africa. Slowly, it seemed, the 
bay slipped behind us, and we 
entered a world of blue tones—above 
us the rich blue of a clear sky, and, 
below, the deeper blue of the sea, 
speckled with cotton-wool cloud. far 
beneath our wings. 

A few hundred miles later, as if 
reluctant to yield its theme of blue, 
the scene ahead of us grudgingly 
admitted the haze-softened outline 
of the coast of Madagascar. As 
we approached, the gleaming sandy 
beaches—protected by a bright-green 
coral-reef running, like some huge 
bath-sponge, deep down into the 
water — contrasted with the more 
sombre appearance of the land. On 
this island, so recently torn by storm 
and flood, great tracts of reddish- 
brown earth were cut by winding, 
muddy-looking rivers. Ranges of 
hills, many of them covered with 
trees and other vegetation, appeared 
flattened from our height of 17,000 
feet. Then came a big river, water 
occupying only a quarter of its 
width, the rest being silt deposited 
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by the floods of these past weeks. 
In the mountainous interior, as we 
crossed the southern part of the 
island, little weaving rivers wrote 
strange initials as they traced the 
valleys in search of the sea. Far 
quicker than the rivers, we reached 
the coast again, and Nature orce 
more assumed her decor of blue. 

Sudden excitement among the 
French passengers greeted the 
announcement that the island of 
Reunion lay on our right. Grey, 
craggy peaks reached 10,000 feet up 
towards us through a mantle of 
cloud that hid most of the ground 
below. But to our French travellers 
it was an outpost of France itself; 
much more so than was their cosmo- 
politan destination, Mauritius, for 
which we were now heading. For 
Mauritius, formerly the Ile de France, 
has been a British possession since 
1814, and, though its principal 
language is French, its inhabitants 
are largely Indians and African-type 
natives and its currency Indian 
rupees. 

From the air, however, Mauritius 
had none of the forbidding appear- 
ance of Reunion. While we were 
losing height on our landing approach, 
and it lay dead ahead of us, it was 
out of sight of most of the passengers. 
Then suddenly this beautiful green 
island came into view. The sugar- 
cane season was at its peak, and it 
seemed as if every square inch of flat 
ground was planted with luscious 
green cane, neat paths making geo- 
metrical patterns of access for the 
cutters. In the gullies that were 
unsuitable for sugar-cane, bananas 
were growing. 


We found, when we landed, that 
the people of Mauritius were very 
jealous of their exceptionally healthy 
sugar-cane. And rightly so, for the 
island lives mainly on its sugar 
exports. It lives well, too, if we 
could judge by the prosperous appear- 
ance of the Indians and others in the 
streets of Curepipe. No wonder, 
then, that the customs building at 
the island’s ‘ Plaisance Airport’ dis- 
plays a stern warning about the 
importation of sugar-cane to Maur- 
itius, lest the island suffer the same 
fate as Madagascar. In Madagascar, 
says the notice, ‘ Fiji disease’ was 
discovered in the cane plantations 
in 1914 and was thought to have 
been introduced by illicit imports 
of diseased cane-cuttings from the 
Pacific. 

We left our French passengers at 
the airport and, as the sun began to 
sink, set out on one of the world’s 
longest sea hops—nearly 2700 miles 
—to Cocos Island. We flew at 
19,500 feet, well above the weather, 
on a clear night. Bright moonlight 
showed up the layer of cloud far 
below us. At one time during the 
night we skirted a cyclone, which 
rose in a great silver pillar of spiral 
cloud to many hundreds of feet above 
the height at which we were flying. 

Fitful sleep had just become sound 
when we were awakened and told to 
prepare for landing at Cocos Island. 
Dawn was still an hour away, but in 
the remaining moonlight the glim- 
mering sea slowly assumed the recog- 
nisable shapes of waves, and wisps 
of cloud scurried past our wing- 
tips. We sank stealthily almost to 
sea level, and only as we touched 
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down did we see the string of blue 
lights marking the runway. 

We stretched ourselves in the 
warm, moist tropical air. Cocos 
Island—or to give it the full title, 
Cocos-Keeling Island—is really an 
atoll comprising a ring of five islands, 
a subdivision rarely seen on world 
atlases. The airfield is on the western 
segment of the ring—a narrow strip 
of land known as West Island. 

From the airstrip we walked some 
hundred yards or so to the pas- 
sengers’ lounge, which formed part 
of a long line of low buildings set 
under the dark silhouettes of palm- 
trees. Just beyond them was the 
beach, outlined in white where small 
waves tumbled on the sand, their 
power sapped by the line of coral- 
reef lying off the shore. 

While we enjoyed breakfast at 
tables set at one end of the lounge, 
clouds moved in from the horizon 
to delay the dawn and to treat us to 
a sudden tropical downpour of rain. 
Just as quickly the weather cleared, 
and we could feel the temperature 
rising as we made our way in day- 
light back to the aircraft. For a few 
minutes we waited while a knot of 
ground-crew bade a boisterous fare- 
well to a number of their colleagues 
who were being repatriated to Aus- 
tralia after a term of many months’ 
duty on the island. The rest of us 
caught the spirit of this joyous 
departure and waved to the friendly 
Australian ground-crew, all destined 
to see many more aircraft through 
the station before themselves return- 
ing to their home country. 

With most of the seats now occu- 
pied, we took off to the cheerful 


cross-banter of our Aussie com- 
panions, and headed out to sea for 
the last lap of 1800 miles to Perth. 

We were about half an hour out 
to sea when Number Four engine cut 
out. The propeller stopped dead. 
The captain tried to feather it, but 
it would not move. The plane 
banked and circled while, presum- 
ably, various instrument checks were 
being made. Then it turned into the 
wind, and a stream of fuel, almost 
vaporised by the slipstream, flowed 
out of the tanks. 

The air-hostess walked, smiling, 
along the aisle of the aircraft. Yes, 
she said, we were probably going 
back. Almost immediately the cap- 
tain gave us confirmation of our 
return. There was no danger, he 
said, but one engine was out of 
action, and we were jettisoning fuel 
to lighten the aircraft so that we 
could land again at Cocos Island. 
Two thousand gallons of fuel gushed 
into the air ten thousand feet up. 
Whether it reached the sea in fine 
droplets we could only guess. 

Then the plane banked and headed 
back to the island. Some of us 
wished the captain had decided to 
continue to Perth on three engines, 
for we knew that these big planes 
could stay in the air on any two. 
But on this sea route—with a com- 
pletely clean record of safety to its 
credit—no one takes chances, for 
there are no landing-grounds. 

The only reaction to the captain’s 
announcement was a round of sub- 
dued, ironical cheers from the Aus- 
tralians who had just left the island. 
It would be a nice change, they said, 
to see Cocos again. 
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As our gradual descent brought us 
close to the waves we knew we must 
be getting near, though we could not 
see it from the passengers’ quarters. 
The sea approached to within a few 
feet of us. Then some palm-trees 
flashed past. The three engines 
roared for a moment, and as our 
wheels met the ground the concrete 
runway shot below us as if placed 
there at the last moment by a giant 
hand. The captain had touched 
down, by inches it seemed, just 
within the edge of the runway so as 
to leave the maximum run ahead of 
him to bring the machine to rest. 
Despite the unbalancing drag of the 
fixed propeller and the loss of the 
fourth engine’s braking action, the 
captain halted the plane with still 
half the runway in front of us. 

“Hasn’t Perth changed!” said 
one of the Aussies. “ Jack, your old 
woman must have given you up: 
she’s not here to meet you.” 

We streamed out of the plane. 

“ The captain put her down very 
neatly with three engines,” I said to 
one of the crew. 

“* Somebody loves the captain,” he 
announced in mock relief, gleefully 
smacking his hands together. “I 
thought he’d missed the runway.” 

The fire-tender, which had been 
discreetly at the ready, moved off. 
We went back to the now familiar 
passengers’ lounge. 

“Wot! You want some more 
breakfast ?” asked a steward, barely 
troubling to feign surprise at our 
return. We settled down to await 
news of the aircraft, and the airways 
staff busied themselves to make us 
comfortable. 


An estimated delay of twenty-four 
hours—possibly forty-eight we were 
told after a while. One of the 
eighteen cylinders of Number Four 
engine was damaged, and the engine 
would have to be changed for the 
spare one kept on the island. 

We were allotted rooms in the 
passengers’ quarters maintained for 
just an emergency as this. I was 
billeted with a South African com- 
pany chairman and a Rhodesian 
financial adviser. They were con- 
genial companions, and their good 
humour was shared by the other 
passengers, who looked upon their 
marooning on the island as something 
of a rare privilege; for there is no 
provision for tourists who may wish 
to stay there deliberately. 

The airways staff left us no time 
to wonder whether the lack of facili- 
ties for tourists might have its dis- 
advantages: they immediately put 
into operation a spontaneous and 
highly-geared programme of enter- 
tainment. The station bus, they said, 
would leave in half an hour for a tour 
of the island and a visit to a coral- 
protected swimming-beach. 

The heat and humidity were in- 
creasing by the minute. We changed 
into shorts and open-necked shirts. 
The company chairman, in a check 
shirt, shorts and a cap, seized a 
bucket and filled the radiator of the 
old bus, and we piled in like school- 
kids. 

The bus trundled off, shaking its 
way along a sandy road that wound 
between thick growths of coconut- 
palm. “ No smoking here, please,” 
warned Bob, the red-haired Aus- 
tralian who served, self-appointed, as 
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our guide and driver. He stopped 
the bus, and we alighted to see 
hundreds of 44-gallon drums of high 
octane fuel piled near a wooden 
jetty. An occasional metallic bang 
told us that the drums were expand- 
ing—but, luckily, not exploding— 
under the merciless sun. Here, at 
the jetty, the drums of aircraft fuel 
had to be manhandled as they came 
off the supply ships. Manhandled ! 
And manhandled under the scorch- 
ing tropical sun. Yet not one of these 
Aussies had made the slightest pained 
reference to the fact that we had just 
thrown two thousand gallons of their 
fuel into the sea—two thousand 
gallons that had not long since been 
hauled ashore by their labours. 

We climbed aboard the bus again, 
and bumped along to the bathing- 
beach. The coconut-trees and 
scrubby bushes gave way abruptly 
to dazzling white sand, sloping gently 
to the clearest water I have ever seen. 
It was fortunate that it was clear; 
for, apart from a channel where 
swimming was recommended, the 
sea-bed was thick with growths of 
coral, looking soft and beautiful in 
its watery setting, but, in reality, 
sharp as a mass of miniature knives, 
as more than one unwary bather 
found to his cost. 

The beach well repaid exploration. 
On the sand there lay in profusion 
big, coloured shells that would never 
have survived the populated beaches. 
Shells such as these are seen only in 
the curio shops, at any rate by most 
people. Here they were in their 
hundreds, ready for the taking. I 
picked up as many as I thought I 


could pack in my bag to take home 
for my daughter, not overlooking a 
four-inch cowry shell. In the mean- 
time, my Rhodesian friend was hang- 
ing over the edge of the rocks, 
breaking off pieces of coral under the 
water. 

Then Bob produced an axe from 
the bus, and, selecting two big, 
freshly fallen coconuts, he expertly 
hacked notches in the tops so that 
we could taste coconut milk such as 
never came out of a greengrocer’s 
shop. It was fresh and sweet, and 
quite cool despite the burning sun. 

Aboard the bus on our way back 
to our quarters, we spread out our 
shells and coral on the floor to com- 
pare results. The coral emitted a 
dreadful odour, which, we learned, 
could be eliminated only by curing 
it in the sun or by boiling it in soda 
and water. In any case, the customs 
authorities at our destination would 
have permitted us to keep it only if 
it had been treated in this way to 
ensure that it was ‘dead.’ But the 
thought of packing the evil-smelling 
stuff among our clothes was sufficient 
to make us take prompt action to 
kill it. While we were discussing 
the coral, one of the shells suddenly 
stood up and walked across the bus. 
We caught it, and found that a 
hermit-crab was using it as a bor- 
rowed home. 

Someone suggested that we should 
collect a few more shells contain- 
ing hermit-crabs and then lay them 
on the customs counter when we 
declared our baggage at Perth. But 
we thought that the customs officer 
might not see the funny side of 
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prohibited imports scuttling away 
across the shed. And no one delib- 
erately upsets a customs officer. 

Back at our quarters, we received 
confirmation that our stay on Cocos 
Island would now certainly extend 
to forty-eight hours. This was 
developing into something of a 
house-party, and one of the aircrew 
felt that he should have photographic 
evidence to support his excuses for 
his long absence from home. He 
handed his camera to a passenger, 
removed his shirt and scrambled, 
monkeywise, up a tall palm-tree. 
Near the top he hung perilously, 
clasping the rough bark of the tree by 
winding his arms and legs round it. 

“ O.K., shoot ! ” he shouted down 
to the photographer. 

But to the man on the ground the 

“ How do you set the shutter?” 
he asked, calmly fiddling with it 
while the human monkey shed 
layers of skin in his desperate grip 
on the palm-tree. At last the photo- 
graph was taken, and the subject 
lowered himself gingerly to the 
ground. 

“ That was a bit scratchy,” he 
grinned — an understatement illus- 
trated by his badly grazed chest, 
arms and thighs. 

To keep us entertained, a visit to 
a nearby island in the group was 
planned for the next day. Some 
six miles away on the far side of the 
atoll lay Direction Island, on which 
are a Cable and Wireless repeater 
station and the quarters of the 
defence and sea-rescue squad. 

Provisions of beer, meat, fruit, 


bread, butter, soft drinks and an urn 
of cold water were put aboard the 
island bus in preparation for a bar- 
becue lunch, and once more we 
trundled through the coconut groves , 
to the jetty on the other side of West 
Island. Moored alongside the jetty 
was the craft that was to take us 
across the lagoon. It was an old 
war-time landing-barge—one of those 
flat-bottomed steel contraptions with 
a raised ramp for what would nor- 
mally be the bows, and a low bridge 
near the stern. 

We scrambled over the side of the 
barge, men and women passengers, 
air-hostesses and aircrew alike, and 
sought what shade we could find 
from the scorching sun. The pro- 
visions were loaded, and, with a 
mighty roar, the engine was started. 

Slowly we pulled away from the 
jetty and chugged out into the lagoon, 
heading for the semi-circle of small 
islands that lay on the other side. 
The water looked deceptively shal- 
low. Coral lay thick on the bed of 
the lagoon, and it seemed that even 
a flat-bottomed craft such as ours 
would have to pick its way through 
the underwater garden. In fact, it 
did, for the skipper steered a slightly 
indirect course to follow a known 
navigable channel. 

About half-way across the lagoon 
the water, crystal clear from shore 
to shore, became a bright turquoise 
that looked quite unreal. We were 
so engrossed in hanging over the 
shoulder-high sides of the barge that 
we nearly missed seeing a school of 
porpoises playing on our port side. 

Then there was a shout from the 
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bows. A porpoise, obviously amused 
at our clumsy craft, had swum in 
front and was leading us—only a foot 
or so from the blunt bows. He 
seemed to be enjoying himself. No 
tumbling or playing now: the por- 
poise swam easily and steadily, main- 
taining his short lead directly ahead 
of us, and looking for all the world 
as if he was towing. He kept up his 
game for about half a mile—with the 
whimsical humour so typical of a 
porpoise. Then, as suddenly as he 
had appeared, he turned a somer- 
sault and swam off. 

Ahead of us, with palm-trees 
clearly visible, was Direction Island. 
To its right lay a tiny hump of ground 
sticking sullenly out of the blue 
lagoon. This was Prison Island, 
where offenders were sent from Home 
Island, lying next to it. 

It was to Home Island that we 
turned our eyes, wishing that we 
could land there too. But visitors 
to Home Island are not encouraged ; 
for there lives the King of Cocos with 
his happy, racially-mixed settlement 
of some 1600 people. The ‘King,’ 
of course, is the fourth Clunies Ross 
(and the third bearing the Christian 
name, John) to lead the community. 

Discovered in 1609 by William 
Keeling, the islands had no settlers 
until John Clunies Ross landed in 
1825. Since then they have been 
handed down through three genera- 
tions of the Clunies Ross family, 
which, by all accounts, has main- 
tained one of the happiest and clean- 
est populations in the world. Little 
wonder, then, that casual visitors are 
not welcome. 


By now we were ready to land at 
Direction Island. The barge ground 
to a standstill, and the heavy ramp 
creaked as it was lowered on to the 
beach, spanning the short stretch of 
lapping water that separated us from 
dry land. Picking up the provisions, 
we ran down the ramp like a small 
invading army. 

We sought the shade of the porch 
of a deserted shack near the beach, 
while cardboard cups of beautifully 
cool water from the urn were handed 
round. Thus refreshed, we shoul- 
dered our loads again (mine a case of 
beer) and climbed the gentle slope 
through sparse palm-trees and sparser 
grass growing in uncompromising 
sand. 

Nailed to a tree was a notice point- 
ing inland towards thicker growths 
of palm-trees. ‘ Outcasts Club,’ it 
said. We followed its direction, and 
came upon a low building of wood 
and asbestos. Over the door was 
another sign: ‘ Outcasts Atoll—No 
Women Atoll—No Leave Atoll— 
Nuttin’ Atoll.’ 

The loneliness of their job had 
neither blunted the wit nor damp- 
ened the spirits of the men who came 
tumbling out of the building to greet 
us. Young Australians they were. 
Tough, bronzed, athletic fellows, one 
of whom had a worthy fair beard to 
mask his tender years. They were 
there to man boats to rescue people 
like ourselves if our plane had come 
down in the sea; to help any vessel 
that was in difficulties near Cocos 
Island; and to take care of the 
islands themselves. 

Our visit was an event in their 








indefinite period of duty on the 
island—a life that most of them 
preferred, anyway, to the conven- 
tions of the cities of Australia whence 
they came. But we were obviously 
welcome—particularly as we had 
with us two attractive air-hostesses, 
whom they treated with perfect 
courtesy. And we were welcome, 
too, because we bore several cases of 
beer. 

We were escorted into the build- 
ing, which, we found, was their mess. 
Comfortably fitted, it contained a 
bar in one corner, backed by row 
upon row of empty bottles and pic- 
tures that were, at any rate, highly 
amusing. A few easy-chairs were 
set near the bar, and a long mess- 
table ran across to the far wall. The 
table led our eye to a refrigerator 
that housed their dwindling supply 
of full bottles. We rapidly recharged 
the refrigerator from the supplies we 
had brought, and stacked the rest in 
the coolest corner we could find in 
the adjoining kitchen. 

After considerable refreshment in 
the mess, during which tales were 
told of enormous man-eating sharks 
that lurked in the lagoon to feed off 
visiting air passengers, most of us 
went for a swim before eating a 
hearty barbecue lunch cooked under 
the shade of leaning palm-trees. 

Several of us hived off to take 
advantage of the permission we had 
been given to visit the Cable and 
Wireless station on the island. Shy 
natives peeped at us from their huts 
as we walked along the beach. They 
were amazed, apparently, at this 
invasion of visitors to an island that 
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neither caters for, nor, in normal 
circumstances, permits such intru- 
sion. 

As we approached the cable 
station, we learned from our guide 
of the heroic stand it had put up 
during the war. Attacked by Jap- 
anese aircraft, this vital east-west 
cable link had been maintained con- 
tinuously by the use of reserve 
equipment in temporary housing. 
We were not really surprised, then, 
to see that, in the calm days of peace, 
the restored station—housed in white- 
painted buildings dated by their 
curly, black, ironwork pillars and 
scrolls—proudly displayed an ex- 
terior as neat as if it had been on 
view to the public in civilised sur- 
roundings. Gardens graced the front 
of the buildings and heightened the 
effect of old-world serenity and 
respectability, seeming almost in- 
congruous in so primitive a setting. 

Inside we found two cheerful 
young Englishmen on duty, among 
a mass of equipment on a number of 
parallel benches that ran across and 
filled the long room. They greeted 
us pleasantly, and conducted us 
round as if visitors were a daily 
event instead of being almost a 
unique occurrence. Most of the 
equipment, housed in polished 
wooden cases with glass windows, 
reminiscent of early Marconi radio 
apparatus, was clicking and whirring 
as it automatically relayed, or stood 
by to relay, messages to and from 
South Africa, Australia and other 
points served by this station. Nearly 
all of it had been in use for many 
years. But at one end of the room 
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was a modern installation that was 
obviously regarded with enormous 
pride by the operators. 

Only the previous evening, as I 
had stood near the beach on West 
Island, watching the water gleaming 
in the moonlight, my Rhodesian 
friend had said, “ Well, you are a 
long way from home now.” But, in 
this cable station, distance was tele- 
scoped. One of the operators 
punched out a test tape and fed it 
to an automatic transmitter linked 
with Durban. It was a formal 
message used to check the channel. 
Almost immediately the whirring 
machine spewed a length of tape 
punched with holes confirming that 
Durban was receiving messages from 
Cocos Island through the under- 
water cable. 

Then, with a suppressed smile 
that told us he was talking about us, 
the operator punched another tape 
and fed it into the transmitter. Out 
came a perforated tape in reply, 
which the operator interpreted to us 
as it appeared. ‘Good wishes to 
your visitors,’ it said. 

We retired to the mess to shake 
off the effects of the humid heat, and 
to talk of the distant outside world. 
Soon the barge, which had been 
lying off the shore, was brought in 
for us to embark, and a line of 
people emerging from the ‘ Outcasts 
Club ’ converged with our line as we 
walked in single file along a narrow 
path at the head of the beach leading 
from the cable station. 

We made our way up the ramp 
and on board. “ Time we were off,” 
yelled the skipper, giving a toot on 


the siren. But the farewells were 
long. One of the sea-rescue squad 
found it impossible to tear himself 
away from the girls, and, despite a 
few sharp exchanges with the skipper, 
made no attempt to leave. 

The skipper began to raise the 
ramp. 

“You can’t do that to me,” 
shouted the sea-rescue man. 

“ Can’t I?” bawled the skipper, 
and after a defiant blast on the siren, 
he brought the ramp right up and 
began to move the barge out into the 
lagoon. 

With a hurried promise to visit us 
all in Johannesburg, and a sailorly 
farewell to the skipper, our host of 
Direction Island clambered over the 
side and dropped into the sea. He 
waded ashore and joined his com- 
rades who were waving good-bye to 
the party of unexpected visitors. 

A few hundred yards out into 
deeper water, the skipper handed 
over the wheel to an air-hostess. 
“* Drive it home,” he said. 

Owing largely to the sluggish 
response of the clumsy landing-craft 
to the movement of the wheel, our 
course was a violent zigzag. No 
one worried—least of all a steward 
whose shock of hair on either side 
of a thinning crown earned him the 
name of ‘ Blossom.’ 

A great character was Blossom. 
Picking up a piece of wood in the 
barge and tossing an avocado pear 
to the company chairman, he took 
his stand at imaginary wickets. The 
chairman bowled the best part of an 
over before Blossom was tempted to 
hit a six. Then he aimed a terrific 
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blow at the pear, which split into a 
dozen pieces and spread itself wetly 
on the sides of the barge. 

Back on West Island, we found 
the maintenance crew sitting in the 
shade, enjoying cool drinks. 

** All ready to take off ?” we asked 
hopefully. 

There was a cynical laugh. No. 
The spare engine was not satis- 
factory. There would be a further 
delay of forty-eight hours while a 
new engine was flown out from 
Johannesburg. A cable had been 
sent—it must have clicked confi- 
dentially under our very noses while 
we were on Direction Island—com- 
missioning a Skymaster for the job. 
As most of the seats were to be 
removed from the Skymaster to 
accommodate the engine, and it was 
to carry a special installation crew of 
thirteen, the relief aircraft would not 
be able to take us on to Australia, 
we were told. We must wait until 
the engine had been fitted to our 
plane. 

In other circumstances, the pas- 
sengers would have become restive 
at this further delay. But in this 
idyllic setting, no one objected to 
the prospect of two more days on 
Cocos Island. 

Arrangements for entertainment 
continued. Swimming-parties, games 
and a dance for passengers and crews 
were laid on. “ Add another twenty- 
four hours, and we shall be entitled 
to apply for citizenship of Cocos 
Island,” said one. 

The dance was so successful that 
there was some doubt whether a 
huge land crab had really barred the 


way of a passenger who wanted to 
take a shower-bath before retiring 
for the night. But it was true 
enough. The crabs seemed to find 
the shower- baths congenial, and 
several times they were encountered, 
standing with raised claws, to chal- 
lenge anyone who dared to enter 
their adopted home. A _ sudden 
movement would usually scare the 
crabs off and send them scuttling 
past the doors of surprised passengers 
who were preparing for bed. 

But if our visit to the cable station 
had shown us how close we were to 
home so far as communication was 
concerned, a film-show, given to pass 
one evening, reminded us of our 
isolation from contemporary events. 
In fairness it must be said that, 
normally, films from a 16-mm. 
library in Australia are flown out to 
the airways staff on Cocos Island at 
regular intervals and recovered on 
later flights. During our stay, how- 
ever, no such films were available, 
and our hosts brought out a stock 
film that was kept on the island. 
The news-reel showed King George 
VI. on a visit to Belfast, and the main 
picture featured Judy Garland—in 
her teens. We half expected to find 
a single-engined biplane awaiting us 
on the runway when we left the film- 
show. 

The next day word came that the 
new engine was installed. Loud 
roars told us that it was being tested 
—with instrument checks, incident- 
ally, and not, as we had expected, by 
a test flight. We packed our shorts 
and sports-shirts, had a last shower- 
bath and donned hot clothes that 
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would be more suitable when we 
reached Perth. We sat in the pas- 
sengers’ lounge in the humid heat, 
impatient now to be away. 

Aircrew, stewards and air-hostesses 
who had been our pleasant com- 
panions and fellow-explorers for the 
last four days slipped back into 
uniform and simultaneously reas- 
sumed their accustomed réles. The 
only man missing was the captain. 
Then he appeared in the doorway 
of the lounge, grinning broadly and 
clad only in a bath-towel draped 
round his waist. 

One of the aircrew explained this 
phenomenon. 

“The repair of the aircraft is the 
responsibility of the maintenance 
crew,” he said. “Only when the 
aircraft is handed over to the captain 
as fully serviceable will he take over 
and satisfy himself that it is air- 
worthy. And, as he has a night’s 
flying ahead of him, he doesn’t 
intend to climb into uniform until 
everything is ready. He has been 
resting this afternoon to make sure 
his eyes will be ready for the night 
flight. If I’m not mistaken, he will 
have a quick shower-bath as soon as 
he receives the O.K. from the run- 
way.” 

The captain’s refusal to be rushed 
into uniform was well founded. As 
the air-hostesses handed us cups of 
tea, we were told that there would be 
a further delay of about an hour, 
because the feathering control on 
the mew engine was not working 
properly. 


At last we were asked to board the 
aircraft. The big plane, which, 
during its repair, had looked to us 
like a winged bird, lying impotent 
on the ground, now hummed with 
life. We took our seats and listened 
carefully while the captain revved up 
the engine—but not nearly as care- 
fully as the captain listened—and 
watched his instruments ; for on his 
shoulders now rested the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the line’s 
accident-free record by flying us 
safely to Perth. 

Finally satisfied with the perform- 
ance of the new engine, he took off 
and headed out to sea in the growing 
dusk. 

The flight was perfect. We were 
back on the faultless international 
airways service. Already the four 
days spent on a coral atoll began to 
seem unreal, like a vivid dream that 
fades as a sleeper awakens. 

About six hours later we sighted 
the lights of Perth. As we drew 
closer, we were struck by the appear- 
ance of the numerous water channels 
that form the harbour of this Western 
Australian port, fed by the Swan 
River. 

We were still talking about it when 
we disembarked at the airport. One 
of the passengers turned to a business 
friend who met him at the airport. 

** We came over a lot of water on 
the way in,” he observed. 

His friend raised his eyes in the 
general direction of Africa. 

“ Brother,” he said, “ you’re tell- 
ing me!” 
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At the end of July, what most 
Members had decided was a dying 
Parliament gave some vigorous vale- 
dictory kicks. The Recess was pre- 
ceded by three contentious debates 
on Africa. The first was on the 
appointment of the advisory Com- 
mission for the Central African 
Federation (commented upon in 
the September number). The second 
was on the tragic affair of Hola, 
where eleven Mau Mau detainees 
were beaten to death. The third 
was on the Report of the Devlin 
Commission on the recent disturb- 
ances in Nyasaland. 

Hola was a shocking business, 
but the personal responsibility of 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was not very obvious. He 
did all that any Secretary of State 
could do, in imsisting upon an 
inquiry, which found that certain 
members of the staff at Hola had 
misinterpreted or perhaps bungled 
the instructions they had had from 
the Government of Kenya. Of 
course the technical responsibility, 
as always, lies with the Secretary of 
State as the Minister concerned, 
but the demand for his resignation 
was little more than the normal 
response of any Opposition in the 
circumstances. At least he had 
authorised disciplinary action against 
two of the officials and the institution 
of stricter rules for the conduct of 
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camps in the future. The only 
remaining actions possible would be 
the enforced resignation of Kenyan 
Ministers, which is the responsibility 
of the Kenyan Government, and 
the prosecution of the men who 
caused the deaths; but this, for 
lack of evidence, the Attorney- 
General was unwilling to set afoot. 
After all, he must be the judge in 
a case of this kind, and it would 
not have been easy for the Secretary 
of State to overrule him, just as 
in this country it would not be 
easy for the Law Officers of the 
Crown to overrule a similar decision 
of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. Nevertheless the whole busi- 
ness has left a nasty taste in the 
mouth, and the Government were 
fortunate to extricate themselves as 
they did, with so little loss of prestige. 

The most important of the three 
debates was the last—on the Report 
of the Devlin Commission, which 
found that the declaration of an 
Emergency in Nyasaland was fully 
justified, but that it could discover 
no evidence of a deep-laid conspiracy 
to massacre Europeans and co- 
operative Africans, that Dr Banda 
did not encourage violence, and 
that many of the arrests of Africans 
had been carried out with repre- 
hensible brutality. 

The Government was in a 
quandary. They~had appointed a 
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fact-finding Commission and the 
general expectation was that they 
would accept the facts found by 
it. While welcoming the part of the 
Report which justified the declara- 
tion of an Emergency, Ministers 
had publicly expressed their con- 
fidence in the truth of the local 
Government’s version of a con- 
spiracy, and the way in which the 
arrests had been made reflected 
seriously on the Administration. 
What was worse was that the 
general inference to be drawn from 
the Commission’s Report was adverse 
to Federation, the policy to which 
the present Government in the 
United Kingdom is fully committed. 

But it is not, as the Opposition 
tried to make out, a rule that the 
Reports of Commissions, Royal or 
otherwise, must be accepted as a 
matter of course. The pigeon-holes 
of Whitehall are stuffed with such 
Reports, which have been politely 
shelved and forgotten. Admittedly, 
the Commission on Nyasaland had 
been appointed with a specific 
purpose—to discover the truth 
about the recent disturbances. But 
it had not been appointed to advise 
on the policy of Federation or on 
any other policy—which will be 
more the business of the Advisory 
Commission—and in some of its 
remarks seems to have gone rather 
beyond its terms of reference. The 
description of Nyasaland as tem- 
porarily a police state is an example. 
The Report would have been more 
effective if it had been confined 
to the facts and had eschewed in- 
ferences of this sort. The opinions, 
after all, were those of four highly 


qualified people, whose knowledge 
of Nyasaland, however, was limited 
to a relatively short visit. The 
Commission may have been right 
or wrong in their conclusions, but 
in some of them they do in fact 
set themselves up against the 
opinions of a great many other 
qualified persons who have the 
additional advantage of knowing a 
good deal about Central Africa. 
There is also some force in the 
argument that someone who is 
merely paying a short visit to a 
country is tempted to form easy 
judgments about problems which 
necessarily appear very different to 
the people who have to live with 
them. Indeed, the question of 
whether or not there was a detailed 
comspiracy to massacre or only a 
disposition to murder must appear 
largely academic to the people who 
would have been the victims. 

To some extent the fact that the 
Commission was composed of only 
four men may be held responsible 
for any shortcomings in the Report. 
One man of strong personality and 
opinions can much more easily 
dominate three than he can nine 
or ten colleagues. But if something 
of the sort happened, Ministers 
should not feel aggrieved. They 
have only themselves to blame, 
since presumably after much thought 
they determined the numbers and 
composition of the Commission. 

The debate was a little disappoint- 
ing. The Opposition inevitably 
selected those parts of the Report 
which seemed to reflect on the 
conduct and policy of the Govern- 
ment, ignoring those which seemed 
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to justify what had been done. 
Similarly Government speakers, like 
little Jack Horner, pulled out of 
the Report a plum here and there 
which they fancied, and called the 
world to witness what good boys 
they were ! 

Actually the Opposition scarcely 
made full use of its opportunities. 
Mr Callaghan had evidently been 
warned to moderate his strictures 
against the Government of the 
Federation, and Mr Bevan is still 
on his best behaviour, out to 
persuade the electors that he is 
not really wild, but is a moderate, 
sensible man, to whom the control 
of foreign policy may safely be 
entrusted in the near future. Mr 
Lennox-Boyd, though obviously tired 
with making three major speeches in 
a few days—Hola kept him up till 
nearly four o’clock in the morning 
—was in good fighting form, and 
the Government of course had no 
intention of throwing him to the 
wolves. His back-benchers stoutly 
supported him, and as some Members 
of the Opposition, apparently anti- 
cipating the Recess, had left West- 
minster, the Government’s majority 
was unshaken. 


The date fixed for the General 
Election is earlier than some people 
expected. The fact that in July 
the Government Chief Whip did 
not move for writs for the several 
constituencies which were vacant 
through the deaths of their Members 
was taken as a clear sign that the 
Election would be in the autumn. 
It is true that Her Majesty’s visit 
to Ghana, which would practically 


have nailed an autumn Election to 
a date not later than 22nd October, 
has been called off; but the general 
argument for an Election in the 
autumn, as against one in the winter 
or early spring, still holds good. 
When Parliament rose, the Con- 
servatives were in a _ reasonably 
optimistic mood. They had survived 
the three African debates with 
nothing worse than a temporary 
embarrassment, and in amy case 
Elections are not as a rule decided 
on Colonial issues. Employment 
figures are still rising, the cost of 
living is being kept to its level at 
the beginning of the year, and the 
Gallup polls have again been in- 
dicating a slight advantage to the 
Conservatives. The Opposition, on 
the other hand, are slightly more 
cheerful than they were a couple 
of months ago. They believe that 
the Party has recovered its unity, 
that the non-nuclear club is likely 
to appeal to electors, and that a 
lot of Conservatives, being still 
disappointed with the Government’s 
achievements, are not going to vote 
at all. At the same time the Socialists 
cannot ignore the plain fact that at 
present the country is prosperous, 
that people have more money to 
spend than they have ever had 
before, and that the prospect of 
higher taxation and perhaps a return 
of controls is far from pleasing. 
On one or two points both Parties 
are fairly well agreed—that on 
balance the Liberals are less likely 
to win seats than they are to lose 
them, and that this time they will 
take votes pretty impartially from 
both the larger Parties; so that 
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the result, whichever side it favours, 
will be close. There are certain 
seats—perhaps as many as a dozen 
—which the Conservatives admit 
they have not a chance of holding, 
and very few Socialist seats they 
consider they have any chance of 
winning. If, therefore, the Con- 
servatives get home with a majority 
of twenty they will be lucky. Any- 
how, they will be unlucky if they 
have to govern the country with 
@ majority of less than twenty. 


Before the Foreign Ministers left 
Geneva, they gave their countries 
an unexpected parting present in 
the form of a proposal to set up 
new machinery for the discussion 
of disarmament. Machinery already 
exists in the shape of the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee of the 
United Nations; but it has not 
got very far; in fact, it would be 
truer to say that it has not got 
anywhere. One of its troubles was 
that the Soviet Union objected to 
the preponderance on it of repre- 
sentatives of the N.A.T.O. powers ; 
and when, in order to try to meet 
this objection, the Sub-Committee 
was enlarged to a figure of twenty- 
five, it was too unwieldy for its 
work and the Russians still objected 
that the West were in a majority. 

On the new group of ten proposed 
by the Foreign Ministers, the Com- 
munist bloc will have complete 
parity with the West. So much 
has been conceded; but objections 
of another sort have been raised. 
One of these is that the United 
Nations are being by-passed, if not 
slighted. 


Another is that countries like 
India, which are in neither camp 
and are rather proud of their detach- 
ment, are being left out altogether. 
One reason for the omission is 
obvious. If ‘uncommitted’ countries 
were to be brought in, their attitude 
to any particular proposal might be 
unpredictable and, in the probable 
event of a deadlock between East 
and West on some question of 
importance, their votes would decide 
the issue, the balance so carefully 
sought being thus upset again. This 
is a possibility that would alarm 
everybody. Neither we nor the 
Russians relish the idea of being 
stampeded into some particular form 
of disarmament by India and 
Jugoslavia. 

On the other hand, the latest 
proposal from the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, that all the 
eighty-two member nations of U.N.O. 
should be represented on the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee, is ob- 
viously impracticable. Most people 
want disarmament, without bother- 
ing much over how it comes about. 
They would therefore be ready, 
without undue optimism, to give 
the new group a trial, although 
the history of disarmament between 
the wars provides little encourage- 
ment. It was a Frenchman with 
some experience of abortive con- 
ferences who observed that to Dis- 
arm was a very strange verb: it 
had no first person singular and 
only one tense, the future ! 


The Elections in Jamaica resulted 
in a decisive victory for the Chief 
Minister, Mr Norman Manley, who 
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not only kept, but increased, his 
majority. Rather over a year ago, 
when he (or rather the People’s 
National Party) suffered a heavy 
defeat in the federal elections, the 
general expectation was that this 
year Mr Manley would be beaten 
by his old rival, Sir Alexander 
Bustamente, in the Jamaican elec- 
tions. Since federation, however, 
the People’s National Party has 
pulled itself together. It had a 
good record of social legislation, 
and a few weeks ago the prophets 
were confidently predicting Mr 
Manley’s return for a second term 
of office. The feeling against federa- 
tion, too, which was running high 
in Jamaica during 1958, has con- 
siderably abated; and while Sir 
Alexander has roundly declared that 
Jamaica should either lead the 
Federation or leave it, Mr Manley 
has been less exacting. He wants 
certain changes in the federal re- 
lationship, but remains, as he 
always has been, a supporter of 
federation. 

Since Sir Alexander is well past 
seventy, the Election was probably 
his last chance of returning to 
office. What will happen to his 
Party when he retires from politics 
is problematical. Although it is 
styled the Jamaica Labour Party 
and derives most of its strength 
from the trade union which Sir 
Alexander founded and still controls, 
politically it is on the Right, whereas 
the People’s National Party has some 
sort of affiliation to the British 
Labour Party and stands for a 
Caribbean brand of Socialism. 

Elections in Jamaica, however, 


are fought less on politics than on 
personalities. Mr Manley and Sir 
Alexander are cousins, with little 
love for each other. No greater 
contrast between two men could’ 
be imagined. Mr Manley, austere 
and idealistic, models himself on 
the late Sir Stafford Cripps, whom 
he greatly admired. He does not 
drink or smoke and is a vegetarian ; 
and although he lacks in popular 
appeal, his integrity is unquestioned, 
even by his opponents. Sir Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, is a 
picturesque, rather flamboyant figure, 
who is better at dealing with people 
than with the printed word, and has 
not much interest in the drabber 
details of administration. He is a 
popular speaker of the rumbustious 
kind, who does not mince his words 
and has many of the arts of the 
demagogue. (He is a well-known 
figure in Westminster, which he 
has visited many times, having 
always, as an ex-policeman, a friendly 
greeting for the policemen on duty, 
and a bunch of bananas or a bottle 
of rum for his friends.) His de- 
parture from the political scene 
would deprive Jamaican politics of 
much of their colour. 


Laos is a very small country a 
long way off; and the ordinary 
Briton is inclined to be a little 
impatient when he is told he should 
turn his attention to what he regards 
as a squabble that does not even 
remotely concern him. He is mis- 
taken, as he was in July 1914 over 
the murder of an Archduke in the 
Balkans, or much more recently 
and remotely over the incursion of 
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North Koreans across their frontier 
with South Korea. By this time 
he should have grasped the truth 
that small troubles in far countries 
may quickly lead to large troubles 
nearer home. 

Yet we should not exaggerate 
the trouble in Laos. To some 
extent this was a sequel to the 
disintegration of France’s eastern 
empire, which has left a number 
of small and far from stable succes- 
sion States. Laos is one of these 
and is largely under the benevolent 
influence of Uncle Sam. North 
Vietnam is another of them and 
is under the less benevolent and 
more restless influence of Com- 
munist China. The recent outbreak 
of fighting on the Laos border bears 
a suspiciously familiar appearance. 
For some time the Laotians have 
been engaged in repressing a sub- 
versive Communist minority, thus 
giving their neighbours in North 
Vietnam the excuse for intervening 
surreptitiously in what they called 
a civil war, and also for complain- 
ing of the violation of their territory 
by the combatants. At this distance 
the facts are never easy to ascertain, 
but what appears to have happened 
is that a battalion of Laotians 
mutinied and made for North 
Vietnam, where it hoped to find a 
sympathetic reception. Having got 
this, it presently returned, reinforced 
by troops supplied by its hosts. 
Fighting of some violence followed, 
the invaders overrunning one of 
the provinces of Laos and capturing 
a number of posts, most of which 
were recovered by the Laotian army. 
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At this point the rains intervened to 
call a halt to military operations ; 
but everyone expected that when 
the rains ended, the fighting would 
start again. 

Undoubtedly the Chinese Com- 
munists have been behind these 
disturbances. They have always 
had designs on Laos, not for them- 
selves for the moment, but for 
their satellite, North Vietnam; and 
they are particularly anxious to 
eradicate American influence and 
bases from what was once called 
Indo-China. North Vietnam has 
prepared a return of the three- 
nation supervisory commission estab- 
lished by the Geneva agreements of 
1954; but Laos regards the com- 


_ mission as a reflection upon its 


independence. We are concerned 
because the British and Soviet 
Foreign Ministers were co-chairmen 
of the conference that ended the 
fighting in Indo-China, and their 
countries have therefore a special 
responsibility for keeping the peace 
in the Far East. The United States 
are also involved through their 
interests in Laos, and the S.E.A.T.O. 
countries are naturally troubled by 
any change which might upset a 
very delicate balance. The whole 
situation therefore calls for vigilance 
without panic. 


In August the representatives of 
eighty countries met at Warsaw 
for a conference under the auspices 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
Nominally these representatives are 
all Members of some Parliament, 
and it would be kinder not to 
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inquire exactly how, for the purposes 
of the conference, a Parliament was 
defined. Has Russia a Parliament, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Jugoslavia, or 
even Poland? Apparently they all 
qualify as Parliamentary countries, 
although some at least of them 
hardly conform to Westminster 
standards; and we may suspect 
that some of them again regard a 
conference less as an occasion for 
discussing Parliamentary problems 
than as one for pursuing propaganda. 

Nowadays we are so accustomed 
to this particular reaction that we 
expect it, and propaganda that is 
expected is propaganda that has 
lost most of its sting. No reasonable 
citizen of the Commonwealth will 
be much alarmed by the exposure 
of Members of the Parliaments of 
the United Kingdom or Australia 
or New Zealand to the blandish- 
ments and persuasions of countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. In the 
world today the hazard—if hazard 
it be—can be faced without anxiety. 
The presence, however, of Members 
from Commonwealth countries which 
have lately achieved independence 
may not be viewed with the same 
equanimity. Their representatives 
have not had time to acquire the 
necessary experience of international 
politics, or to grow that extra skin 
which will render them impervious 
to propaganda. But they attract 
the immediate and assiduous atten- 
tion of their colleagues from Com- 
munist countries, who seize any 
chance that is offered to try to 
detach them from their present 
allies. Yet, even were it desirable, 
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any attempt to discourage the 
attendance of countries like Ghana 
or Malaya would be foredoomed to 
failure. They have a right to join 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union and 
thereafter to attend its conferences ; 
and we neither can nor should try 
to prevent them. 

Indeed, judging from experience 
at previous gatherings of the kind, 
good and not ill may be the result. 
We are bound to believe that in 
an open argument, not carried out 
under the shadow of a secret police, 
the free world will win; and the 
people of Ghana and Malaya are 
as astute as anybody else at weighing 
a debate and detecting a fallacy. 

The fact that the conference was 
in Poland is itself significant; and 
a very possible result will be a 
strengthening of the Parliamentary 
spirit in countries where it has 
been repressed, rather than the 
persuasion of free countries to ex- 
change their Parliamentary institu- 
tions for a dictatorship. 


The mysterious quarrel of Captain 
Athelstan Popkess, the Chief Con- 
stable of Nottingham, with the City’s 
Watch Committee has had a not very 
happy ending. Captain Popkess, 
whose time as Chief Constable was 
drawing to a close, but who had 
nevertheless been suspended from 
duty by the Watch Committee, has 
been reinstated. His offence appears 
to have been that Scotland Yard 
sent him a report on the conduct of 
some Nottingham councillors, in- 
cluding two members of the Watch 
Committee and the Secretary of 































the local Labour Party, during a 
visit they paid to East Germany. 
The Council has a Labour majority, 
and since Socialist members on it 
were implicated, the dispute that 
arose over the Chief Constable’s 
conduct became a Party affair. The 
Watch Committee demanded to be 
told the contents of the report, 
and when Captain Popkess very 
properly refused to divulge them, 
suspended him. The Conservatives 
on the Council, however, denounced 
this act as high-handed and unfair 
and reference was made to the 
Home Secretary, who told the Watch 
Committee bluntly that they had no 
business to make any such demand. 
The Watch Committee then had to 
climb down and reinstate their 
Chief Constable. This they did 
with the worst of grace and a long, 
largely irrelevant public statement. 
Ordinary people, inside and out- 
side Nottingham, with less justifica- 
tion than the Watch Committee, 
are curious to know what was in 
the report to cause all this trouble ; 
and what the councillors did in 
East Germany to arouse the interest 
of Scotland Yard. That the Watch 
Committee had no right to insist on 
seeing the report or to punish the 
Chief Constable for withholding it 
appears to be beyond question. The 
whole business has been interpreted 
as another example of the autocratic 
tendencies of some Local Authorities 
with Labour majorities. The other 
day some of them had to be rebuked 
for excluding the reporters of local 
newspapers which were coming out 
despite the printers’ strike. As a 
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rule people are insufficiently in- 
terested in the doings of their local 
rulers, only a minority troubling 
even to record their votes at local 
elections; so that any occurrence 
which calls attention to the doings 
in a city or county hall is not 
altogether to be deplored. 

The imminence of a General 
Election may have had something 
to do with the affair of Captain 
Popkess. In Nottingham the Parties 
are fairly evenly divided, and both 
may have been manceuvring to try 
to gain some electoral advantage. 
The more the division in local 
government runs on Party lines, 
the more likely is this sort of thing 
to happen, and the more autocratic 
the majority Party tends to become. 
The result may be unfortunate for 
the ratepayer. To be governed by 
a Bumble is bad enough; to be 
governed by a bunch of Huey Longs 
may be a good deal worse. 


Fashions have changed in the 
writing of books about the Royal 
Family. In the past, that they 
should be written at all when the 
Royal subject was still alive was 
almost unthinkable ; and even when 
he was dead, criticism or a hint of 
scandal was rarely allowed to touch 
his fame, until he had very definitely 
passed into history. The kind of 
book that usually resulted was mis- 
leading and probably unreadable. 
Kings and Queens, like lesser mortals, 
have their weaknesses and their 
foibles ; and to ignore them is to 
present a portrait of the chocolate- 
box variety, beautiful perhaps, but 
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certainly not true. Cromwell was 
wiser when he insisted on being 
faithfully portrayed, warts and all. 
Everyone has his warts, though 
these are not always physical, and 
to leave them out is to leave out 
something that matters. More 
recently Mr Gore, Sir Harold 
Nicolson, and the other day Mr 
Pope-Hennessy, have shown that 
Royal lives can be written with 
loyalty and discretion, but also 
with the fidelity and candour 
necessary to a fair portrait. 

The latest book on the Queen, 
by Dorothy Laird,’ is not a bio- 
graphy, but a study of Her Majesty’s 
personality and work. Dorothy 
Laird began by being ‘ enthralled 
by the long history, the devoted 
service and unique position today 
of the British Royal Family.’ But 
something was lacking—‘ an account 
of all sides of the Sovereign’s 
work,’ and, as the Sovereign is a 
person, with individual character 
and tastes, the work and the way 
it is done must change from reign 
to reign. Inevitably, because we 
can hardly understand the work 
without some knowledge of the 
background, biography breaks in, 
The Queen is the child not only 
of her parents, but of her upbring- 
ing; and without some knowledge 
of both, the truth will not be reached. 
At the same time, even when 
approaching intimacy, Dorothy Laird 
follows the earlier pattern; she is 
never indiscreet or even critical. 

While her book might have more 
interest and value if occasionally 


the author had doffed her cloak of 
discretion, she gives a great deal 
of information about Her Majesty’s 
daily life and clears up some mis- 
conceptions. What is the status of 
the officers of the Queen’s House- 
hold? What is the relation of the 
Queen to the Church of England ? 
What is the difference between an 
Order of Council and an Order in 
Council? What honours can be 
personally bestowed by Her Majesty 
without reference to her Ministers ? 
On these and a hundred mysteries 
of the Monarchy, Dorothy Laird 
has much to say and says it well. 

From her account it is clear that 
the Queen is a very hard-working, 
if not overworked, person. The 
mere tale of places visited and miles 
travelled reveals the strain to which 
she is exposed; and on top of 
long and exhausting journeys is 
the routine of Red Boxes, which a 
monarch less conscientious might be 
tempted to neglect ; of the decisions 
only Her Majesty can take; of the 
people who must be seen and 
entertained by her; the documents 
that she must sign; the formal 
meetings at which the presence of 
the monarch is essential. 

In the light of the recent welcome 
announcement that the Queen is 
expecting another baby, the tour in 
Canada emphasised how necessary 
it is to curtail the programmes, at 
home as well as on journeys. Loyalty 
should be tempered with considera- 
tion. Her staff cannot always protect 
her from the multifarious demands 
made upon her; but she is a wife 


1 * How the Queen Reigns.’ By Dorothy Laird. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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and a mother and must be allowed a 
modicum of private life. 

On two important points Dorothy 
Laird lays especial stress. The first 
is the Queen’s devotion to the 
Commonwealth. The visits over- 
seas which she and Prince Philip 
have made are witness to her 
determination to show that she is 
as much the Queen of the lands she 
visits as she is ours, and is not going 
to allow herself to be monopolised 
by any section of her subjects. No 
monarch in the past has travelled so 
widely or with greater success. 

Dorothy Laird’s other point con- 
cerns the vexed question of finance. 
From time to time, when the Civil 
List is voted or some special pro- 
vision is required for some member 





of the Royal Family, a Member of 
Parliament raises the question of 
the cost of the monarchy, suggesting 
that it is more than it is worth 
for the work done. Dorothy Laird 
has no difficulty in showing that 
the Queen works extremely hard 
at a job which only she in all the 
world can do, and further that the 
Monarchy has the worst of the 
financial bargain, having handed 
over to the country the Crown 
lands which, with other property, 
bring in a gross income of nearly 
three million pounds, a sum more 
than five times as great as that 
which the Queen receives in return 
from the Civil List. To cavil at 
the size of the latter is therefore as 
unreasonable as it is ungracious. 
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